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Suggestions and Notes for the Month. 
a od 

Summer reigns. The beautiful days of June, 
like lovely maidens, scattered roses in the path 
as the advancing season journeyed from its 
Southern home, and now July places the regal 
harvest crown upon its head. Oriental splen- 
dor never equalled the gorgeousness of its court. 
Field and forest are waving triumphal banners, 
and earth refulgent with golden sunshine is a 
fit palace. for the glorious monarch. But with 
the blaze of royalty.comes also something of its 
oppressiveness. The-air trembles with: the 
waves of the sultry tide, and nature would fain 
seek friendly shelter from the noon-day glare. 
It is unwise for man to neglect the teachings of 
animal instinct, and while beast and bird hide 
themselves in the forest until the fierceness of 
the sunshine is abated, he too should rest from 
his labors. Want of time néed be no excuse for 
imprudent exposure and exhausting labor, when, 
as.often occurs the heat rises to above 90°. Let 
the labors of the harvest commence with the 
early dawn, be suspended during the oppressive 
mid-day, resumed as the sun declines, and con- 
tinue while the light remains, and more can be 
accomplished with greater. ease, and with no 
danger of sun stroke or exhaustion.. Men should 
be merciful to themselves as well as to their 
cattle, and they will find it no less profitable. 


The amount and influence of heat derived by 
the earth from the sun, form an interesting topic 
of thought for a noon-day rest, and as many 
cultivators will look to the Agriculturist for in- 
structiye entertainment on such occasions, we 
will note a few facts on the subject. The 
average amount of heat received from this 
source year by year, has been quite accurately 
determined by scientific observations. Youmans 
states that it has been found by careful measure- 
ment, that the quantity of solar heat which falls 
upon a square foot of the earth’s surface ina 





year, would be sufficient to, melt 5,400 Ibs. of 


ice; and as a cubic foot of ice weighs 54 lbs., 
the heat thus annually received, would melt a 
column of it 100 feet high; or in other words, if 
the globe were encased in ice 100 feet thick, the 
heat from the sun would cause it to disappear 
in a single year. It is true this heat is unequal- 
ly distributed, for the earth moves in such 
a position with reference to the sun, that the 
rays of the latter strike less directly and conse- 
quently with less intensity upon different parts 
of the surface. Were this not the case, climate 
would be the same in all latitudes. All coun- 
tries would produce the same animals and vege- 
tables, and races of men wouldin time be almost 
wholly assimilated. But the design of the 
the Creator was diversity as well as harmony, 
and by the present arrangement we have the 
luxuriant vegetation, luscious fruits, mammoth 
animals, and fiery but unenduring men of the 
tropics; the useful trees, grains, and animals, 
and enterprising races of the temperate zones, 
and the stunted growth of far northern life ; 
each fulfilling the conditions of its own sphere, 
and each capable of administering to the gene- 
ral good. It is left to the industry of man to 
make the stores of these different climates sub- 
servient to his own needs, and thus a constant 
stimulus is given to his energies. The wheat 
now falling before the reaper in the great West, 
will feed the operators in European workshops, 
and in return bring their wares to the door of 
the cultivator. Thus, though climate causes 
diversity, provision is made also for the brother- 
hood of the race, and the great law of harmony 
is complete. Happy will it be for the world 
when its working shall be developed according 
to the design of the Great Lawgiver. 


Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 


It too frequently occurs that haying and har- 
vesting, which cannot be delayed without loss, 
require attention before the hoed crops haye 
been thoroughly worked. The backwardness 
of the season will be likely to intensify this state 
of things the present year, and it should be pro- 
vided against, Make thorough work in the 
corn field, even if it be necessary to employ 
extra help at high cost. Weeds left now will 
grow rapidly, and not only seriously diminish 
the yield of grain, but ripen their seed, and cause 
much hard work to subdue them another season. 
It is essential that the soil be left loose and mel- 
low, that the roots may find their way through 
it easily, and that plenty ofair and moisture may 
be supplied, which are especially needed in hot 
weather. A well tilled field will continue to 
grow during a drouth that would greatly injure 
corn standing on a compact, unbroken soil. 


Endeavor to engage plenty of help before the 
busy time commences. The iron muscles of 
the mower and reaper are more profitable and 
more easily managed than human laborers. 


or more extra hands. At no time 0 the year is. 
more care needed to prevent loss-of health by 
over-work, and true economy requires ‘that 
whenever possible, enough help should be se- 
cured to prevent a danger from this ‘source. 


Barns and Sheds if not already in order to 
receive crops, should be attended tonow. Have 
ladders or other conveniences at hand for as- 
cending mows and stacks. Read suggestions 
under this head in last month’s calendar. Pro- 
tect such buildings with lightning-rods, and also 
keep them well insured against loss by fire. 


Bees.—Important directions for their manage- 
ment are given on another page, under “Apiary.” 


Buckwheat.—Sow where corn has failed, and 
on new, or pasture land to be devoted to winter 
grain. A few acres with this crop may add 
largely to the profits of the year. The grain 
will be excellent ground with oats for feeding 
stock in the Fall, or will find a ready market 
when manufactured into flour. Read “ Buck- 
wheat versus Summer Fallow,” on page 203. 


Butter-making in hot weather réquires extra 
care. The milk room should if possible be kept 
ata temperature not above 60°, by the use of 
ice or by cold spring water running through the 
room. If cellars are used for dairying purposes, 
keep them clean and sweet by frequent white- 
washing, and ventilate freely. Allow nothing 
having strong odor to remain in the vicinity. 
The barrel for sour milk, whey, etc., to be fed 
to swine, should never be allowed in the milk 
room. In sending butter to market, keep it 
shaded from the sun; freshly cut grass, slightly 
moistened, is a good material in which to pack 
the tubs. Keep all utensils perfectly clean and 
sweet, with the tinned ware scoured bright. 


Cubbages may be cultivated with profit as 
food for stock and poultry, or for market when 
accessible. Transplant to ground from which 
early potatoes are taken this month, and 
sow seed now to have plenty of young plants in 
readiness when they are wanted for late. 


Cattle for fattening next Fall should have a 





good start by being allowed full pasture dur- 
ing summer. There should be free access to 
water. If pasture for milch cows be short, feed 
night and morning with cut grass, clover, or 
millet, corn, etc., from the ground deyoted to 
that purpose. Calves will thrive well upon a 
good growth of clover with little other feed. 
Cheese is more easily managed than butter 
during the extreme hot season, and often more 
profitable. Read suggestions given on page 206. 


Draining.—Observe where water stands dur- 
ing summer, and prepare for draining as soon 
as practicable. The low marshy portions of 
some farms contain its most valuable land, if 
properly reclaimed. Dry weather is best for . 
draining if there be time and help sufficient to 
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profitably invested in this paying improvement. 


Fences.—Keep in order, especially on farm lines, 
by thé roadside and adjoining grain fields and 
meadows. A broken rail replaced may save 
great damage to a field of wheat, corn, or oats. 


Grain.—Harvest wheat and rye just as the grain 
is passing well out of the milk. See page 201. 


Grass and Clover Seed.—Save enough of the best 
growth, when it is free from weeds, for a full sup- 
ply. Pull out all foreign plants, and harvest before 
sufficiently ripe to loose by shelling out. There is 
great room for improvement in grass, by selection 
of the earliest and best seed each successive year. 


Hay.—Cut when it contains the most nourish- 
ment. Read “Hints for Haying Time” on page 
202. Secure all under cover when practicable. If 
stacks must be made, keep them from the ground 
by laying upon timber and rails, and erect temporary 
movable roofs, or thatch with straw. Better stack 
grain than hay, if there be sheds for only one. 


Hedge Rows, and scattered bushes: may be sub- 
dued by repeated cuttings in hot weather. Allow 
none to disfigure the farm and give shelter to weeds, 
mice, and other nuisances. 

Hoeing should be continued as long as practica- 
ble. Employ horse labor when possible. Cultivate 
lightly, in order not to destroy the roots. 

Manure Making should receive constant attention. 
Read article on page 202. 

Meadows too closely cut often receive much 
damage by exposure of the roots to the burning 
sun, especially upon light soil. A liberal top-dress- 
ing of fine barn yard manure will prevent this, and 
stimulate the new growth for abundant fall feed, or 
for a second mowing. Remove all stones and 
other obstructions which cause s0 much annoyance 
while gathering the crop. Keep out all stock 
until the grass is again strongly re-established. 


* Oats.—Cut as directed for wheat and rye, cure the 
straw thoroughly and stere under cover. If pro- 
-perly secured, the straw is valuable for feeding. 


Pastures suffer very severely if fed too closely 
during hot weather, so that the roots are burned by 
the sunshine. Keep no more stock than can be well 
fed, and at thesame time allow the grass lands to 
remain in good condition. A mulching of straw 
upon failing spots would often be of great service , 
but reseeding is the only remedy where the grass has 
been supplanted by weeds. A crop of buckwheat 
will aid in subduing these, and will prepare the 
ground for seeding with rye in the Fall. 


Poultry should be kept from the grain fields until 
after harvest ; then they will glean enongh to bring 
them into fine condition for laying, or for the table. 


Potatoes.—Dig and market early varieties as soon 
as practicable, while they command good prices. 
‘The ground may then be devoted to turnips and 
late cabbages. Hoeing of latersorts should be fin- 
ished before they blossom. High hilling is not 
advisable. It induces the formation of new tubers 
along the part of the stock covered, and prevents 
the growth of those already formed. It is better 
to plant rather deep at first, and then leave the sur- 
face nearly or quite flat. If the rot appear when 
the tubers are ripening, dig and dispose of them at 
once, that they may be used before decaying. 


Seed Wheat, Rye, ete.—Read article on page 201. 
Sheep.—Keep them in good condition by allowing 
full pasture, and providing for access to water. 
Give them salt weekly. Watch against foot rot. 


Sorghum, Millet, or Corn may still be sown for 
feeding late in the season, or to be cured for fodder. 
This will enable many to provide against a deficien- 
cy of feed for winter. 

Swine.—Keep them in a clover pasture or orchard, 
and feed moderately with grain until crops are har- 
vested ; then give them the range of the wheat and 
rye fields, where they will be well prepared for fall 
fattening. Give green peas with the vines, corn 
stalks, clover or other succulent food with milk 
and grain to those confined in pens. Keep their 
apartments well cleaned, and secure all the manure. 





Tools.—See that all needed for haying and harvest 
are provided, and in good order. Examine mowing 
machines before using, and have every bolt and nut 
tight, the knives sharp, and all bearings well oiled. 
When not in use, keep all implements under cover. 


Turnips.—Sow strap-leafand other quick growing 
varieties among corn, after early potatoes, and on 
vacant ground. A dressing of good superphosphate 
will hasten the growth. 


Weeds.—Allow none to go to seed. Those cut 
when nearly ripe should be burned, otherwise the 
seed may mature before the stalk dries, and if added 
to the manure heap be ready to spring up with the 
crops next year. 

caere 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Notwithstanding the bountiful crops of last year, 
there is a prospect that in many localities there will 
be plenty of fruit this year. The manure applied 
to the orchard in Spring is now showing its ef- 
fects in a vigorous growth of wood, and in the rap- 
idly swelling fruit. The orchard should be kept 
in such a condition that it will never need severe 
pruning, but whatever cutting is to be done should 
be attended to the present month. We give on an- 
other page some general hints about the pruning 
and treatment of the orchard. 


Budding.—This will commence this month. 
Plums are usually the earliest stock to be worked, 
As soon as well formed buds can be had, and the 
bark of the stock parts freely, the operation may 
be performed. The process is fully described in 
the July Agriculturist for 1862. Though it takes 
some time to describe it, the operation is really a 
very simple one, and aftera few trials it will be 
found that it can be done quite rapidly. Insert the 
bud as nearthe ground as possible Use every pre- 
caution to guard against mixing or confusion of 
sorts. Recollect that merely budding or grafting a 
tree will not give good fruit unless the buds or 
grafts are taken from a good sort. Label distinct- 
ly at the time of budding. The stocks budded last 
season should be rounded off close to the new 
branch from the bud, and all suckers kept down. 


Cherries.—In picking these for use or for market, 
employ only careful hands. Much damage is often 
done to the trees in gathering the fruit. Use a tall 
step ladder and draw the branches towards you with 
a wooden hook, easily made for the purpose. 


Grajts.—Examine the grafts set this year and 
replace or renew the wax if it has been displaced. 
Vigorous shoots often start from the stock near 
the graft, which rob the graft of nourishment if 
they are not removed. Cut off all such. 


Insects.—The war against these must still be car- 
ried on. Actual destruction is always a sure reme- 
day. The tadpole-like slug which appears on the 
pear trees may be made to retreat by dusting with 
lime or ashes. These may be applied to quite tall 
trees by the use of a bag of some open fabric, tied 
to along pole. One of our largest fruit cultivators 
tells us that he is troubled with no insects. His 
grounds are full of birds, and he is willing to give 
them a dessert of nice fruit after their dinner of in- 
sects. Spare the birds, and make them feel at home. 


Layering.—Shrubs and vines to be propagated 
by this process may mostly be layered this month. 


Manure and Mulch.—Bearing trees will appreci- 
ate a supply of either liquid or solid manure. Dur- 
ing dry weather see that a good mulch is kept 
around trees planted this year; it retains moisture. 


Thin out the fruit on trees disposed to overbear. 
This advice is difficult for beginners, but all expe- 
rienced fruit growers know that much finer fruit is 
produced by thinning out freely. Dwarf trees of- 
ten set fruit the first year ; they should not be al- 
lowed to bear more than a single specimen or two, 
to test the variety, and it would be better for the 
tree, to take all off, and let the tree make wood only. 


Weeds,—These are to be kept out of the nursery 


as thoroughly as from the kitchen or flower-garden, 
The plow, cultivator and hoe are the remedies. 





Kitchen Garden. 


The professional gardener does not need to be 
told that much of his success will depend upon 
the tillage given this month. But the farmer who 
holds field crops as of the first importance, is apt at 
this season to neglect the garden. Haying and har- 
vesting engross all his attention, and the garden, be- 
gun with the best intentions, is often neglected at 
the very time when it needs the most care, Every 
odd hour should be occupied with hoeing in the 
garden. Much can be done here with the hoe 
when heavy dews’ prevent early morning labor 
in the fields, and at nightfall when the main work 
of the day is over. The boys should be taught to 
take a pride in the garden, and where there are sey- 
eral boys, each should have charge of a portion. 


Asparagus.—Cutting should have ceased last 
month. The tops should be allowed to grow, and 
the bed will be all the better if a good coating of 
manure is applied. Keep down the weeds. Look 
out for the asparagus beetle described on page 212, 


Beans.—These may still be planted for a late 
crop, for salting or pickling. The Refugee is con- 
sidered one of the best varieties for this purpose, 
Limas need to be forwarded as rapidly as possible 
by frequent hoeings and liquid manure. When 
not disposed to wind upon the poles at first; 
twine them around carefully. When a vine reaches 
the hight of 5 or 6 feet, pinch off the end of the 
main stem,and head back all long side branches . 


Beets.—Keep well hoed, and thin out to 8 or 10 
inches. As the early sorts come into use, reserve 
the earliest and finest specimens for seed. Sowings 
may still be made, and if the weather is not unn- 
sually dry, a fair late crop may be expected. If 
necessary, transplant to fill vacancies in the rows. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Finish transplanting 
for the late crop. If the weather is dry, extra care 
should be taken according to direction given last 
month, on page 175. Look out for caterpillars, 
When they are small, they remain close toyether, 
anda whole brood can be destroyed by breaking 
off a single leaf; if left until they become scattered, 
they must be removed singly. Hoe often and thor- 
oughly, and give, to cauliflowers especially, an oc- 
casional dose of liquid manure. The early cabbages 
are now fit to be gathered. The stumps may be 
left to produce sprouts for greens, or be cleared 
away to make room for some other late crop. 


Celery.—Plant out in well prepared trenches, 
shading if the weather is very hot. The growth 
should be forwarded by abundant watering. Ifthe 
drainage is good, water may be used very freely. 
Keep free from weeds. 


Carrots.—Hoe until the growth of tops prevents. 


Corn.—The sweet varieties may be planted early 
this month,for late use and for drying. Put in an 
extra row or two at least, to dry for the soldiers. 


Cucumbers.—Plant for pickles in well prepared 
ground, the first of the month. Hoe those already 
np, and water if the weather is very dry. Recollect 
that there is nothing more acceptable to your 
friends in camp and hospital than good pickles. 


Figg Plants.—These are slow growers at first. 
When they get well established, hurry them up by 
frequent hoeings and by applying manure water. 


Endive.—This takes the place of lettuce as a late 
salad. Sow in the same way as lettuce, for late use. 


Herbs.—All the aromatic herbs should be cut 
while they are in flower, and be either tied in small 
bunches or spread out thinly and dried in the shade. 


Hoe.—The hoe and the rake should be kept busy _ 
whenever the ground is not too wet. If dry, hoe the 
oftener; cool soil condenses moisture from the air. 


Insects.—The fight must still be continued accord- 
ing to hints given elsewhere, and in former months. 


Lettuce.—In the hot Summer months, this tends 
to run early to seed. Sow for succession in a par-_ 
tially shaded place, The Silesian is one of the best — 
varieties for Summer. Save the best heads of early 
sorts of lettuce, and of other plants for seed 
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Manure.—Now is the time to push plants. Just 
before a shower and during “ good growing weath- 
er,” give manure in a liquid form. The home- 
made guano which has been saved from the poultry 
house willcome in play now. A half bushel of 
this in a barrel of water, or a liquid made with cow 
manure, of the color of tea will do wonders in the 
garden. Use sink slops if you have nothing bet- 
ter. Apply to the roots only. 


Melons.—Continue to hoe. Pinch back the vig- 
orous growers, and if you wish choice fruit, let no 
more remain on the vine than can be ripened. A 
good part of the fruit is usually cut off by frost. 


Onions.—Keep clear of weeds, and thin if the 
plants are crowded. See note on the maggot in last 
month’s Calendar. Seed may be sown for small 
bulbs for next Spring’s planting and for pickles. 


Peas.—Preserve the best for seed, and pick as soon 
as the pods become dry. Seed may be sown for 
late crops, but they generally mildew. Deep plant- 
ing is said to prevent this in a measure, and we 
have seen it stated that they will not mildew if 
planted at the bottom of a trench, but we have had 
no experience in this method of growing them. 
When other vegetables are abundant, late peas, 
though good, are not much missed late in the season. 


Potatoes,—The early sorts, and none other should 
be grown in the garden, will be out of the way by 
the end of this month, and the ground may be giv- 
on up to the cabbages which have been planted be- 
tween the rows, or cleaned off altogether to make 
room for turnips, Fall spinach, etc. 


Rhubarb.—The flower stalks should be cut off un- 
less it is desirable to save seed. Tender stalks 
may still be pulled from near the center of the 
plant, but it is better to let the root recover its 
strength if it has been severely plucked. The stalks 
may be dried in the manner of apples or, what is 
better, may be preserved in bottles like fruit. A 
drink called ‘“‘ Rhubarb Wine” may be made from 
the juice according to a recipe given on page 215. 

Seeds,—Early maturing seeds, such as those of 
cabbage and turnips, should be gathered as soon 
asthe pods begin toturn. The stalks should be 
cut and the seed allowed to mature in the shade. 

Squashes.—Hoe until there is danger of injuring 
the vines. Keep a sharp look out for insects. 
Hand-picking early in the morning is a sure reme- 
dy. Search for the borer described last month (on 
page 173). In localities where the season is short, 
allow each vine to bear but two or three squashes. 


Tomatoes.—Pinch off the ends of the rampant 
branches, and remove all fruit showing signs of 
decay. Lay brush on the bed for the vines to trail 
over, or mulch with straw and let them fall down. 
The potato or tobacco worm, figured and described 
on page 108, May Agriculturist, often makes great 
havoc with the tomatoes. Seareh for and crush him. 

Transplanting.—Vacancies in most crops can be 
filled by carcful transplanting. Many plants are 
decidedly benefited by it, and few are injured if the 
work is carefully done. Missing hills of corn can 
be filled out from those containing too many plants, 
and other things not usually transplanted can gen- 
erally be successfully moved to fill up deficiencies. 

Weeds.—If there are any weeds in the garden, it is 
either too large, or it is neglected. You can raise 
weeds if you choose, but it will not be because the 
teachings of the Agriculturist have been followed. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The backwardness of the Spring, and the dryness 
of the early part of June, have probably retarded 
many of the flowering plants, so that. the present 
month will present a much greater variety of flow- 
ers than usual. Bedding plants may still be put 
out to fill the places oceupied by early flowering 
bulbs. With skillful management, there need be 
no lack of attractiveness in the garden from the 
time frost disappears until it returns in Autumn. 

Annuals.—If any of these have failed, lose no 
time in resowing. Though they may not mature 
seeds, most of them will yield a late bloom. 





Bulbs.—Take up and dry as directed last month. 


Carnations should now be in fine bloom. Keep 
the stalks tied up to stakes, and if the flower bursts 
ifregularly, slit the calyx. Make layers and cuttings. 


Climbers.—The herbaceous climbers like Tpomeas, 
Maurandias, Cobea, etc., should be provided with 
strings or wires. Those woody ones which require 
to be laid down in winter, should not be allowed to 
interweave themselves into the lattice or trellis in 
a manner that will render them difficult to remove. 


Dahlias.—Stakes, strings, mulch and liquid ma- 
nure are the elements of success in the culture of 
these. Read article on training, on page 211. They 
may still be set with a prospect of late flowers. 


Hvergreens whether singly or in hedges should be 
pruned this month. Do not trim up the lower 
branches unless they are diseased. The great beauty 
of an evergreen consists in its broad spreading base. 


Grass.—The lawn should be mowed as often as 
there is anything for the scythe or mowing machine 
to cut. Ifthe grass is cut when very short it may 
be left to fertilize the lawn. Keep all edgings and 
the borders of lawns evenly cut. Do not allow 
any runners from the grass edgings to obtrude up- 
on the borders or walks, or they will make trouble. 


Keeping.—Neatness and care should characterize 
every department. Keep all plants which are in 
danger of being prostrated by winds, neatly tied to 
stakes, peg down bedding plants, cut away the dry 
flower stalks and clusters after the bloom is over, 
and make frequent use of the rake, to clean up. 


Potied Plants that are placed about the grounds, 
dry out very soon and need frequent watering. 
They should be turned or moved occasionally to 
prevent the roots, which grow out through the hole 
in the bottom, from fastening the pot to the soil. 


Rhododendrons.—These are very apt to suffer dur- 
ing the intense heat. Mulch their roots carefully. 


Roses.—Keep pillar sorts and climbers well se- 
cured. Cut off the flower stems as soon as the 
bloom is past its prime. Nothing looks more slov- 
enly than to see the ground littered with fallen rose 
leaves. Cut back the remontants to secure a late 
bloom. Treat the rose slug to a solution of 1 Ib. 
whale oil soap in 6 gallons of water. The Aquarius 
will be found a convenient apparatus with which 
to apply it, but a common tin syringe will answer. 
Apply to both the under and upper side of the leaves. 


Seeds.—8ave the seeds of the biennials and peren- 
nials now ripening. If not needed in your own 
grounds they will be acceptable to friends. Label 
with the greatest care, and keep dry, but not hot. 


Verbenas.—Keep them well pegged down. Suit- 
able hooks for the purpose can be cut from shrubs 
or asparagus shoots, hair pins are sometimes used. 


Water newly planted shrubs and trees if they ap- 
pear to languish. Remove the surface earth, give 
a copious watering, and then replace the earth. 


Weeds.—Use the hoe and rake frequently, and 
hand-weed near the plants. Begin early ; the pul- 
ling of large weeds disturbs the roots of plants, 


—_——_o—— 
Fruit Garden. 


The harvest has already begun here. A crop of 
nice strawberries has opened the season of fruits. 


Blackberries,—Keep the canes well tied up. Where 
the crop of fruit is heavy the bearing branches will 
needsupport. Hoe frequently or keep well mulched. 


Currants.—These often bear so heavily as to 
break down the branches, tie up or stake where this 
is the case. Gather when first ripened, for jelly. 
Leave those intended for bottling until fully ripe. 


Dwarf Fruits—Keep the trees planted this 
Spring well mulched. Summer pinching should be 
done. See article on page 210. Thin out the fruit 
from over-loaded trees. Give slugs a dusting of 
lime or ashes as directed above for the orchard, 

Grapes.—Pinch off the bearing shoots leaving at 
least three or four leaves beyond the bunches. Rub 
off all superfluous shoots, and thus save fall pruning. 





Raspberries.—These will now need daily picking. 
As soon as the fruiting season is over, cut down the 
old canes and train up the new growth ; remove all 
superfluous shoots, leaving but two or three of the 
strongest to each plant. If it is desired to multi- 
ply the variety, the superfluous canes may be left 
to grow to be removed for transplanting in the Fall. 


Strawberries.—Where the plants are cultivated in 
hills, keep the runners closely pinched off. If new 
plants are wanted, spade manure in between the 
rows and let the runners grow. They will soon 
take root and multiply with very great rapidity. 


——_o— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The houses are emptied of all but the tender trop- 
ical plants ; those which remain need free circula- 
tion of air and frequent waterings. Where the sun 
is too powerful, its force should be broken by coat- 
ing the glass with whiting or by a muslin sereen. 


Budding may now be done upon the woody 
plants whenever the stock is in working condition, 


Callas.—Repot them now, and water less freely. 


Cuttings.—A stock may be put in for plants of 
such varicties as are desired for winter blooming. 


Earth for Fotting.—Prepare a good supply and 
have it well mixed. The sods from an old pasture 
stacked up and allowed to decay, make a most ex- 
cellent material; also black earth from the woods, 


Grapes.—Those vines from which fruit has been 
gathered, should have less water and plenty of air 
in order that the wood mayripen. Later vines still 
need to be pinched in and to have the clusters thin- 
ned. Water and syringe frequently, and use sul- 
phur if mildew appears, 


Insects.—These still continue to increase and the 
houses will need watching. Whale oil soap and 
fumigation must be used from time to time. 


Poiting.—Seedlings should not become too much 
crowded. Pot before they get weak and drawn up. 


Water.—Give freely and use the syringe. In very 
dry weather, water will be needed both morning and 
evening. The “aquarius” is convenient for this, 


—_~—. 
Apiary in July. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

The surplus honey must be looked after this 
month. Do not let any of the bees lose time for 
want of boxes now. A good yield may be lost 
by putting off supplying extra boxes, for only a 
short time. The greatest yield of white clover is 
in the early part of the month, it fails somewhat 
toward the last, and continues a moderate show of 
flowers until the end of the season. The entire 
yield from basswood will be given in about two 
weeks; sometimes commencing as early as the 
4th, at others as late as the 18th. Where this tim- 
ber is abundant, the collections are sometimes 
wonderful. The flowers are pendant, and wet 
weather makes less difference with the honey se- 
ereted, than with clover. The honey in appear- 
ance is equal, if not superior to any other. The 
flavor is particularly palatable to many, on account 
of its peculiar aroma....Keep a supply of boxes on 
hand to replace the full ones as as filled. One 
JSull box is preferable to two or three half filled. A 
little management will secure an addition to the 
number of fullones. A stock will often swarm too 
much when the boxes are only half filled, and leave 
too few bees to add any more. When there is no 
prospect of more being done, take the boxes away 
and give to some strong colony to finish. A box 
may be changed half a dozen times on some occa- 
sions, if necessary. To get rid of the bees taken 
off with the boxes, take an empty box, bee tight, 
put in the boxes on their sides, combs vertical, in 
such a way that the bees may creep out of all. 
Throw over them a sheet, that no bees may get in 
or out. After standing a little time, the bees, in 
their endeavor to escape, will get on the under 
side of the sheet, when it may be turned over; by 





repeating this a few times all may be disposed of 
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Bees in this way will not sting, unless provoked at 
first. To save the honey through the hot weather, 
put it in a dry place, and cool, if possible, to pre- 
yent the moth eggs from hatching. Paper or cloth 
may be pasted over the bottom to keep out insects. 
There are now more moths, than at any time be- 
fore during this season, and they will be likely to 
find more convenient places to deposit their eggs. 
There will be some small swarms, some old stocks 
thinned by over-swarming, or queenless ones that 
willsuffer particularly. A little assistance will save 
some of them from ruin. Sweep out all filth fre- 
quently, and destroy all the worms to be found.... 
Towards the last of the swarming season, preserve 
a few small swarms; you will find some queenless 
ones that willneed them. But few can comprehend 
how soon a colony will die off, unless there is a 
queen present to keep up the population. A lay- 
ing queen is worth much more to introduce, than a 
brood from which to rear one. In one case bees 
will be hatched in three wecks, in the other it will 
take six—time enough to have small colonies de- 
stroyed by the moth. When there are no available 
means to raise a colony strong enough to defend 
itself, it is best to break it up and secure the hon- 
ey and wax in advance of the destruction awaiting 
it. Remember that as the bees get out, the worms 
get in—in defiance of all patent arrangements to 

the contrary....Put some old pieces of comb under 
the swarms, only part full; the moth will be de- 
ceived, and lay her eggs there, when the worms are 
easily destroyed. Set dishes of sweetened water 
among the hives at night. Many insects besides 
the bee moth will be drowned....Those using the 
movable comb hive, will be pleased to learn that a 
principle has been discovered by which all combs 
will be built straight. Immediately after the bees 
are hived, the back end of the‘hive is raised about 
30 degrees, having the frames run from front to 
rear, the sides of the hive exactly vertical. When 
the bees have worked their combs across the top, 
it may be let down level. It takes but a moment 
to raise one end of the bottom board on blocks of 
wood, or bricks, and the result is satisfactory. It 
is believed that if these conditions are complied 
with, there will not be a failure....All who winter 
bees in the open air, should be made acquainted 
with the importance of straw for the hives. It is 
probably the best available material. — It is best be- 
fore being threshed, and that of wheat or rye is 
nicest. Select it at harvest time; cut off the heads, 
tie in bundles, and put away until a spare time to 
make into hives. Make the walls of the hive two 
inches in thickness, and of the same proportions 
inside as the movable comb wood hive. At the 
approach of cold weather, the contents of the wood- 
en hive—combs, honey, and bees—are transferred 
into straw, to pass the winter in the best condition. 





The Great Strawberry Exhibition — 
A Monster New Seedling. 


———-——_ 


We close up the present number in the middle of the 
great Strawberry Exhibition, and have only rvom for a 
brief account. The previous very dry, hot weather, gave 
too early maturity to some varieties, while the violent 
driving rain on ‘Wednesday afternoon, and rain also 
on Thursday morning, interfered with picking. The in- 
vasion of Pennsylvania prevented the expected large 
exhibition from Pittsburg and vicinity. Yet with all these 
drawbacks, the display was very large, and the samples 
very superior, showing considerable progress and im- 
provement during the year past. It is conceded on all 
hands to be the finest show of the kind ever made in this 
country ; and having ourselves seen the best displays in 
Europe, which were far inferior to this, we are safe in 
saying that the Strawberry Exhibition at the Agriculturist 
office June 18th, 19th and 20th, was the best one ever held 
since this delicious fruit was introduced into cultivation. 
The number of visitors was from 20,000 to 25,000 during 
the three days. 

The show was a great one, not only in the amount of 
fine specimens presented, but especially in the size and 
excellence of the fruit. There were scores of plates of 
fruit, of such size and flavor as would hardly have been 
dreamed of ten years ago. On one plate were fifteen 
berries which, put upon the scales, weighed down a full 
pound avoirdupois! It takes from 120 to 150 good sam- 





ples of the staple market berries of this city to weigh one 
pound. Triomphe de Gand berries, 22 to the pound, 
were also shown, and several others nearly as large. 
There were about 200 plates, usually containing oné to 
two quarts each, shown by 26 exhibitors. Omitting notice 
of many other excellent and improved seedlings until our 


next number, we will only add, that one of the great cen- ° 


tres of attraction was the new, unnamed seedling (No. 10) 
shown by Mr. Seth Boyden, of Newark, N. J., the well 
known inventorof the processes of making Malleable 
Iron, patent leather, etc. It is a productof Peabody’s 
Seedling with the Green Prolific, the laker produced from 
Kitley’s Goliah and Hovey’s Seedling. It has therefore 
amost excellent pedigree. Its form is nearly conical, 
somewhat necked ; deep scarlet color, extending to the 
core ; solid, and of pleasant pine flavor. The size is enor- 
mous, the average berries exceeding anything ever befure 
seenin the strawberry line. Both the plantand berry will 
be described and illustrated hereafter. To save useless 
letters of inquiry to Mr. Boyden (or ourselves), we will 
state, that no speculation will be allowed with this new 
and remarkable strawberry—no “‘ $5 a dozen when ten 
thousand purchasers are secured.” Not a single plant 
is for SALE on any terms, but it will be multiplied as 
rapidly as possible, and next year the plants that can 
be produced in the meantime, will be given away as a do- 
nation to the public. Previous to the announcement of 
the timeand mannerof distribution, no applications for 
plants will be answered by Mr. Boyden or others. 


PRIZES AWARDED. 


Best 25 varieties, one quart each, $7, to Wm. F. Heins, 
Morrisania, N. Y, 
Second do., $5, A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Best Dish Market Berries (2 qts), $3, to L. M. Pease, 
N. Y. Farm School, Mt. Vernon, for Triomphe de Gand. 
Second do., $2.,to S, R. Trembley, Bergen Point, N. 
J., for Union variety. 
Third do., $1, to L. M. Pease, for Wilson's Albany. 
Largest Berries (weight* and size considered,) $2, to 
Seth Boyden, Newark, N. J., for the New Seedling. 
Best New Seedling, not before exhibited, $5, to Seth 
Boyden, Newark, N.J., for his unnamed, No. 10., the 
New Seedling. 
Second do., $2, to J. W. Faulkner, Stamford, Ct. 
Best flavored Strawberry, (1° quart,) $2, to A. S. Ful- 
ler, Brooklyn, unnamed Seedling No. 8, 
Best Quart White Strawberries, $2, to Jno. Drummond, 
Gardener to Mrs. Jas Strong, Newtown, L.I., Bicton Pine. 
Best Pint of Empress Eugenie, $1, to E. Marshall, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Best Quart Fillmore, $1, to E. Williams, Mt. Clair, N.J. 
Best Quart of Cutter’s Seedling, $1, to E. Marshall, 
Poughkeepsie. : 
Best Quart of Triomphe de Gand, $1, to F. W. Devoe, 
Fordham, N. Y. 
Best Quart Wilson’s Albany, $1, to L. M. Pease, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 
Best Quart of Hooker’s Seedling, $1, to Francis Brill, 
Newark, J. 
Best Quart Hovey’s Seedling, $1, to E. Williams, 
Mt. Clair, N. J. 
Best Quart of Jenny Lind, $1 to John Drummond, 
Gardener to Mrs. Strong, Newtown, L. I. 
Best Quart Vicomptesse Hericart deThury, $1, to H. 
C. Fuller, Godwinville, N. J. 
me Qt 
* Great American Exhibition of 


Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds, 


The Second Annual Exhibition of Pump- 
KINS, SQUASHES, AND ORNAMENTAL GouRDs, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 4th, 1863, 
at which the following Prizes will be paid by the Publish- 
er, upon the official award of competent Committees. 

CASH PREMIUMS, 
A—For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash....... $10.00 





B—For the 2nd Heaviest F weet or Squash... 5.00 
C—For the 3d Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash..... 3.00 
D—For the Best Pumpkin or Squash for cooking. 5.00 


E—For 2nd Best ee «yon or Squash for cooking 3.00 


F—For the largest yield on a single Vine...... * 10.00 
G—For the 2nd largest yield on a single Vine...* 5.00 
H—For the largest and finest collection of Fan- 7.00 
cy or Ornamental Gourds*..... Care : 
I—For the 2nd largest and finest collection 4.00 


of Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*...... 

*All to be grown by one person and to be accompanied 
by positive evidence from the grower, and one disinterest- 
ed person who assists in gathering the specimens, 

Note 1.—The ae receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish- 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sold at auction or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—Ali Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct, 15th. and deliver specimens for competition on or 
before Nov. 2d. Specimens to be delivered free of charge. 


Note 3.—The same specimen can compete for only one 
of the premiums offered above. 








Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in smail 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere, 


Editor Absent.—The June and July num- 
bers of the Agriculturist are issued without the direct as- 
sistance and supervision of Mr. Judd, who is making his 
usual Summer tour to observe and study the general farm- 
ing operations of the country. This year he will happen, 
often unawares, or incognito, among some of our readers 
at the West, especially in the Prairie States.—We trust 
the “‘ matter and manner” of these two numbers will, in 
part at least, show a realization of the Proprietor’s idea, 
viz.: to have a sufficient force to carry on the journal in 
full vigor, even should sickness or death, or other causes 
chance to deprive it of one or more of its leading editors, 
The Agriculturist has come to be an “institution” not 
dependent upon the life or efforts of any single man.—— 
Personal letters, may for the time being, remain. unan- 
swered. All business matters connected with the paper 
will be promptly attended to. We hope to exhibit to the 
Proprietor on his return, a large increase in the subscrip- 
tion lists. The premiums offered are worth working for, 

AssociaTE EpirTors, 


The Premiums Close July 31.— 
That there may be no disappointment, we repeat that all 
premiums of every kind, general and special, will close 
on July 31, excepting only the new Barometer Premium, 
and the Wringing Machine No, 2; these will continue 
open to August 31. For special Premiums see page 224. 
For general Premiums see page 155, June No. It is not 
probable that we shall offer any premiums in future. 





The Strawberry and Grape Pre- 
miumas are continued this month, and now is the only 
time to secure them. See page 224. A clergyman, in 
Illinois, writes us that the 25 plants received Jast year for 
two subscribers, multiplied so that he gave away several 
lots of 50 plants to his friends, and had more to give away 
in the same manner, besides a plot as large as he wanted 
for fruit for his own family. From what we hear, we 
judge there are millions of improved strawberry plants 
growing in the country, which sprung from the forty thou- 
sand plants sent from the Agriculturist Office last year. 


Criticisers of Advertisements will 
please read Jast article on page 168 of June Agriculturist. 
They need not read the Tribune and Herald advertise- 
ments last month and this, 


Farm House Plans.—E. T. Bencdict, 
Cuyahoga Co.,O. We hope ere long to give plans for a 


commodious and economical farm dwelling ; meantime * 


we invite subscribers to forward designs for such build- 
ings, suitable for the accommodation of a family of eight 
or ten persons, the cost not to exceed two thousand dol- 
lars, and, as much less as practicable. Especial atten- 
tion should be given to make the rooms convenient for 
doing the housework. 


Sorgho Mills and Boilers.—To sever- 
alinquirers. We can not answer all the questions sent 
in. The “Clark Sorgo Machine Company” of Cincin- 
nati, make good Mills, and Blymyers, Bates & Day, of 
Mansfield, O., make the Cook’s Evaporator, which, from 
all accounts, seems to be the favorite boiler. The ad- 
vertisements of both these parties may be found on anoth- 
er page, and by addressing them, much of the information 
required can be readily obtained. 





Good Hemp Brake.—F. D. Gaines, Grant 
Co., Ky. The newly invented brake of Mallory & San- 
ford, advertised in this number, breaks hemp even more 
perfectly than flax. The fibre comes out entirely free from 
woody matter, and without. any waste from tow, It can 
be worked by any ordinary horse power machine. 


Barren Grape Vimes.—C. J. Hollings- 
worth, Herkimer Co., N. Y. If the fruit sets on the vine 
after blossoming and fails to come to perfection, the diffi- 
culty may be in improper location, poor soil, or want of 
proper pruning. If, however, the blossoms do not develop 
into fruit, itis undoubtedly owing to a radical defect in 
the blossoms themselves, probably to the absence of 
stamens with which to fertilize the’ pistils. Such plants, 
called pistillates, are quite common.- Several kinds of 
strawberries have only one set of organs. The only way 
to secure fruit from such, is to sapply them with pollen 
from other plants having the reproducing organs com — 
plete. Itis usually done by planting staminate varieties | 
near. the barren sorts; the pollen is carried to the plant 
lacking it, by the wind and by insects. 
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Walue of Goats.—A subscriber to the 
Agricu!turist asks about the value of goats kept for milk, 
with information as to their desirableness, etc. They 
have somerexcellent qualities, but some that are particu- 
larly undesiravle. They may be kept very cheaply, as 
they will eat almost any green thing, and many weeds 
which other animals refuse. We have seen a goat eagerly 
feeding on brown paper. Their milk is very rich, and 
considered excellent food for children. But they are also 
very mischievous if allowed torun at large. Nota flower, 
plant, or tree is safe from their depredations. If kept at 
all, it should be in an enclosure where they can do no 
harm. Then if the pasture be rich, a good goat will prob- 
ably yield milk enough to be profitable. 





Scab in Sheep.—O. L. Walter, Luzerne Co., 
Pa. This disease is caused by the presence of a minute 
parasitic insect, which burrows in the skin of the sheep. 
It is very contagious. Infected animals should be sepa- 
rated from the flock, the scabs scoured off witha stiff 
brush and soap suds, and afterward dipped in a strong 
decoction of tobacco mixed with a little spirits turpentine. 





To Destroy Sheep Ticks.—John Scott, 
Niagara Co., N. Y. Immediately after shearing, dip the 
sheep and lambs in a pretty strong decoction of tobacco. 
This will destroy the ticks without injuring the flock. 





Insuring Sheep against Dogs.— 
Geo. I. Evans, Jefferson Co., Ohio., writes that since the 
Legislature of that State refuses to tax dogs, the Trenton 
Farmer’s Club proposes to organize itself into a sort of 
Insurance Co. for protection of sheep. We suppose it 
would only extend to members of the club who would be 
assessed to pay for the sheep destroyed each year. 





Proof against Sheep-Milling Dogs. 
—C. H. Field, Westchester Co., N. Y., writes to the 
Agriculturist that conclusive proof against sheep-killing 
dogs may often be had, by examining their mouths, 
Sinall pieces of wool will be found between their teeth 
for several days after they have been on a foray. They 
are cunning enough to wash off marks of blood, but can 
not pick their teeth so readily. 





Ringbome im Horses.—c. D. Wilson, 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y. This disease is often hereditary. 
Colts but a few months old have frequently been affected 
with it. It may be caused by any strain of the ligaments 
in the region of the pasiern joint. There is no complete 
cure known. Lameness may be removed by rest, and 
stimulating liniments, or counter irritants, as blistering 
the skin. Prevention is found in careful usage. 





Cure for Scratches.— Non Equus” con- 
tributes to the Agriculturist the following remedy for 
scratches in horses, which he says is infallible : Mix one 
ounce of verdigris (sub-acetate of copper) with a gill of 
unsalted lard, and daily anoint the affected parts with a 
teaspoonful of the ointment. The feet and legs of the 
animal should be washed with warm soap suds, and wip- 
ed dry, before applying this preparation. 





Warts on Horses. —Samuel Thompson, 
Salem Co., N. J., writes to the Agriculturist that he hus 
been successful in removing warts from horses without 
resorting to the knife. He uses a mixture of one part 
flowers of sulphur to two parts of Alcohol by measure, to 
be well shaken and applied daily until the wart disappears. 





To Keep Rats from Harness.—Samuel 
Thompson, Salem Co., N. J., recommends to mix a little 
tar with the oil used on harness, which he says will keep 
rats from gnawing it. 





Gapes in Chickens.— Inquirer.” Preven- 
tion is better than cure. Young chickens kept in dry, 
clean quarters, and fed with cracked corn, the size of the 
pieces being suited to their age, are seldom affected with 
this ailment. Many remedies have been published ; the 
favorite one is to dip the feather end of a quill in spirits 
turpentine, open the mouth of the chicken and twist the 
feather in its windpipe. This will remove or destroy the 
small worms which accompany the disease, and some- 
times effect a cure, : 





A Mischievous Bird.—Noab B. Aiken, 
Lorain Co., O., writes to the Agriculturist, that the Barn 
Wrenis a very troublesome bird, throwing out the eggs 
from the nests of swallows and other birds, and thereby 
meriting shooting at sight. We are not acquainted with 
any bird of such habits. It certainly cannot be the com- 
mon wren, which though resolute in defending its own 
premises, is not. ta our knowledge, an invader of the 





rights of others. Can any onegive such a description as 
shall certainly designate this mischievous bird, and givea 
warrant for its execution? 





Sparred Floors for Cattle.—‘Farmer.” 
Erie Co., N. ¥. We somewhat question the expediency 
of using them, especially in Winter. The liquid manure 
will indeed pass away readily, but then the cold winds 
will also blow up through them, making the stalls chilly 
and unwholesome. Manure will freeze worse in such 
stalls than in others, And moreover, a grating makes an 
unpleasant footing for man or beast. 





Red Durham Cattle.—L. W. Goodrich, 
Piscataquis Co., Me. Certainly, there are imported Dur- 
hams whose color is uniformly red, and whose blood is 
as pure as the white or roan stock. 





Protecting Bee-Hives from Ants.— 
J. Hills, writes to the Agriculturist that he effectually 
protected his hives from black ants, which had previously 
been very troublesome, by placing the supports of the 
stand in troughs of water. The insects were unable to 
swim over, and the hives were left unmolested, 





Mignonette for Bees.—Walter Fish, an 
Apiarian of Clackamas Co., Oregon, seeing it recommend- 
ed to sow mignonette for bees to make honey of, tried the 
experiment and found the honey made from the blossoms 
had a strong odor like that of buckwheat. Mignonette is 
an annual, worthless, as he says, save for honey, while 
buckwheat blooms all Summer and then gives a crop of 
grain. He says white clover is better than either for 
honey, good for stock, and fine to turn under as a fertilizer. 





Non Swarming HMives.—in reply to a 
communication to the Agriculturist on the value of non- 
swarming hives, by Jasper Hagen, Mr. Quinby writes: 
“J. H. presumes because he has had some experience 
with a half dozen hives, two or three years, in one place, 
that all other bees in the country will do the same. These 
non-swarming hives, are not to be depended upon as such. 
Until we can get one that will, it seems like a waste of 
time to discuss their profit as compared with the swarm- 
er. I have had no reason to change the opinion given 
ten years ago on this point, in the ‘ Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping,’ pages 37-8 and I have had much subsequent 
experience on this point. In this locality, [ find three in 
eight will swarm, even when put in the dark room.,..In 
such room, the surpius honey is in bad shape for market. 
A good non-swarmer is a very desirable article, and one 
that would give the surplus honey in good shape for 
market, and could be reliable at all times, or only nine in 
ten, would, to me at least, be worth hundreds of dollars.” 

Bottling Insects.—During an insect dis- 
cussion at the New-York Fruit Growers Meeting, Dr. 
Trimble protested against the method of wholesale de- 
struction practised by some persons who hang open bot- 
tles of sweetened water in fruit trees to entrap insects. 
His argument was, that “in so doing one destroyed more 
friends than enemies ; we should rather encourage the 
increase of the clear-winged fly, the lady bug, etc., as 
these prey upon destructive insects. 








Trap for Wire Worms.—A correspond- 
ent of the London Gardeners’ Chronicle was successful 
in ridding a grape vine border of wire worms by the fol- 
lowing plan; Potatoes were cut in slices half an inch 
thick, and inserted at short intervals along the border, 
about two inches below the surface, A small stick was 
placed to show the locality of each piece. The potatoes 
were regularly inspected every morning for about three 
weeks, and large numbers of worms were daily found in 
them. In this way the ground was ultimately cleaned of 
these destructive pests. 


Scale on Apple Trees.—“G.,” of St. 
Paul, Minn., refering to the bark-louse question in the 
June Agriculturist, says he had a tree growing on poor 
soil which was completely covered with scale. He made 
a strong lye from wood ashes, and applied. it with a stiff 
wisp broom. The first rain washed it clear of scale, the 
leaves came out healthy, and it bore its first crop of 
fruit that year. He has since used lye with like good 
success, without injuring the trees. 





Bean Weevil.—C. R. Thomas, Warwick 
Lo., Ind., and others. We have had no experience with 
this insect, but suppose that it may be destroyed like the 
pea-bug, by scalding the seed before planting. 


Potato Bug.—sS. J. Noble, Dorchester Co., 





Md., says that the most effectual way to destroy the po- 
tato bug “‘is to take a tin bucket or basin in one hand, 
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and the potato top in the other ; shake the bugsinto the 
bucket or basin and you have got them to burn or bury at 
your pleasure. I have captured gallons of them in this 
way.” We do not know to which particular bug Mr, N. 
refers, but his advice is sensible as regards any of the 
many species which infest the potato. The only way in 
which we can get rid of insects, aside from the help of 
birds and parasites, is actual destruction, There are no 
specifics or particular remedies for each insect. We 
must study their habits and work for their destruction in 
the stages of egg, larva, and perfect insect, By destroy- 
ing the moth, butterfly, or beetle, we prevent their multi- 
plication, but as these are the forms in which insects 








. appear to be most harmless, we mainly direct our efforts 


toward the larva. Destroy the perfect insect, and the 
destructive larva will cease. 





The Chess Question.—D, Noble, Shaw- 
anaw Co., Wis., thinks that we do wrong to decline dis- 
cussion on this subject. We might fill our pages with 
arguments on either side of this or any other public falla- 
cy. We are willing to admit even, that the moon is made 
of green cheese, if we can see an authentic specimen, 
If he has an example of the transmutation of one grain 
into another we will not even decide on it ourselves, but 
submit it to the first botanists of the country, and if they 
say that the speclmen is partly wheat, or any other grain, 
and partly chess we will give itup. Send the specimens, 





Sweet Potato Tops for Fodder.— 
K. Horner, Wayne Co., Mich., asks if sweet potato tops 
are suitable fond for animals. He has had good success 
in raising the crop in his locality and finds that eows and 
hogs are fond of the tops. We have always let the tops 
remain until the frost killed them, and have had no expert- 
ence in feeding. The sweet potato belongs to the same 
family as the jalap, and we sifould expect to find some 
cathartic property in the uncooked plants. | Mr. H's ex- 
perience is, that the cattle and hogs eat them without in- 
jury. Weshall be glad to hear from others who have 
tried the experiment, Where the potatoes are dug before 
frost it may be desirable to feed out the tops, if it can be 
done with safety. 





Pond Mud.—James Floyd, Chenango Co., 
N. Y., wishes to know, whether the cleanings of the 
canal every spring, will answer for a top-dressing of his 
meadow? We have often noticed such heaps on the 
canal bank, covered in Summer witha rank growth of 
Canada thistles, dock, etc. The best way to manage 
such mud is to cart it home, spread it in layers from four 
to six inches thick, and cover each layer with acoat of 
lime. Let the heap lie a few months, and then shovel it 
alltogether. After laying ashort time longer, it may be 
spread on meadows, pastures or anywhere. The lime 
will kill most of the foul seeds, and decompose the vege- 
table and animal matter in the mud, 





Hiow to make a Manure Heap.— 
Wm. Polly, Dark Co.,0., writes to the Agriculturist 
that he nas an old straw heap, trodden by cattle last Win- 
ter, a few loads of manure from the horse stable, a few 
ashes, and that he can obtain plenty of lime. He has also 
a good shed under which io make the heap, and asks how 
to proceed, Place a layer of strawa foot thick, then 
two inches of ashes or jime, next two inches of muck, 
or rich soil, Add six inches of horse manure, more 
straw and ashes or lime, then earth and manure as hefore, 
and when the pile is complete, cover the whole with two 
or three inches of muck or earth, Water the heap mod- 
eratly and every two weeks fork the whole over, until the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed. In the mean time add 
to the pile all the house slops, the contents of the pig-pen 
and privy. In two months or less there will be a valuable 
compost heap ready for use next Fall, 

Disinfectants.—E. H. Morton, Middlesex 
Co., N. J. To deodorize offensive substances, such as the 
contents of privies, sink drains, &c., so as to use the ma- 
terials afterward for compost, is an important matter. 
When powdered charcoal is abundant, nothing is better, 
putting it in layer. after layer. But when this is scarce, 
dried peat or muck will answer nearly as well. If, how- 
ever, the decaying substances still emit offensive odors, 
powdered lime may be added. In ordinary cases, coal 
ashes, tan-bark, saw-dust, or dry soil will absorb refuse 
liquids and turn them into useful fertilizers, It is essent- 
ial that the absorbent be well dried, 


Out Door Whitewash,—E. J. Ham- 
mond, Harford Co., Md. We know no better recipe for 
preparing whitewash for fences and other wood work 
exposed to the weather, than the following, which was 
published in the Agriculturist several years since. Mix 
unslacked lime with about as much water as will be 
required in use, and add about half a pound of tallow for 
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ench peck of lime. As the lime slakes, the heat will melt 
the tallow, which is to be thoroughly stirred, the stirring 
to be repeated while using, if any of the grease rises to 
the surface. Spoiled lard or other grease may be used 


in place of tallow. 


Sowing Grass with Buckwheat.— 
A. L. Fowler, Litchfield Co., Conn. It would not be ad- 
visable to sow grass seed with buckwheat. The latter 
would shade the ground too much for the grass to get a 
good start. Better sow with buckwheat alone, and seed 
down with rye next Fall. Or, if it be desirable to start 


the grass at once, try a crop of millet, sowing it rather . 


thinly ; this will give the grass as good chance as winter 
grain, or oats, 


Shelter Stacks.—“ D. K. W.” recommends 
that where hay must be stacked and fed out without re- 
moving it to the barn, the stacks be built in the form of 
sheds, to give shelter to cattle which are to consume the 
hay in winter. He says itcan readily be done by making 
arough frame of timber or rails, on which the hay is to 
be stored. We consider the plan objectionable, because 
the enclosure would be liable to become filthy without 
great care ; there would be insufficient ventilation, and the 
odors arising from below would make the hay unpalatable 
and aunwholesome. If the hay cannot be drawn to the 
barn or sheds and fed out there, better erect temporary 
sheliers near the stack. No one but a shiftless farmer 
would think of letting cattle remain without shelter, and 
lie around the stack all Winter. A few uprights of poles, 
with aroof of rails, and a covering of straw or poor hay 
would amply repay for ihe trouble of building, if nothing 
better could be had. 

The Peeler Plow.—To many inquirers. 
This affair first came up in an offensive manner. Mr. 
Peeler, said to be a Southern clergymen, pressed it upon 
manufacturers with the specious plea that the Bishops 
and clergy of the largest and most influential Church 
in the country would all act as friends, and indirectly, 
if not directly, as agents, partly from sympathy with 
a brother minister, and more especially because he 
was making immense donations of the (prospective) pro- 
fits to the educational institutions of that church. But 
notwithstanding this, we gave the plow a somewhat care- 
ful examination, and found it to be a rather rude con- 
glomeration. The main idea was, to have a variety of 
mold-boards, land-sides, points, etc., all to be attached 
to the same beam, as wanted. The arrangement, if well 
executed, might answer for light soil, but the attachments 
were not firm enough to stand the rough usage of heavy 
or stony land. Deeming it of little practical utility, and 
disapproving of the effort to turn religion to money mak- 
ing account in so direct a manner, we passed the thing 
over in silence, and only make this note now in response 
to a great number of questions that have accumulated 
during sone months past. Mr. Peeler is probably now 
among the rebels ; happily he carried little with him from 
Northern manufacturers, who were somewhat taken with 
his promise of ministerial agency. If any of the Insti- 
tutions of Learning have received a first instalment upon 
the splendid subscriptions made by him, we shall be hap- 
py to hear of the fact. 


Manuring with Brains.—If any of our 
readers happen in the vicinity of Ellenville, Wawarsing 
Township, Ulster Co., N. ¥., we advise them to visit the 
farm of Mr. Joseph H. Tuttle, and see what the appli- 
cation of intelligent thought, of “ brain manure” as our 
friend ’Squire Bunker would say, will do for a farm. 
They will see stony, hilly land, with wet bogs between 
the hills, converted into a fertile, paying farm. Draining 
on the side hills arrests the surplus water, and Where only 
bog grass would grow, and where cattle would mire out 
of sight, may now be seen luxuriant meadows of Timo- 
thy. There isa story in the neighborhood to the effect, 
that one of these wet spots, restored by draining, and 
liberally limed and manured, yielded last year about 15 
tuns of good hay on 2% acres! Every year's crop will 
doubtless pay for the cost of the drainage. Mr. T. has 
been for many years a careful reader of the A griculturist, 
and has practised upon the hints obtained from its pages 
—with profit directly to himself, and indirectly, through 
his example, to his neighbors. He endorses the teachings of 
the Agriculturist almost as a whole, draining and all, but 
takes exception to our advice in regard to laying stone- 

drains with side stones and cover. He tried these, and 
they failed. He now drains wholly by setting the stones 
on edge in the form of an inverted v, thus Ay with cobble 
stones against them to hold them in place. We examin- 
ed the drains June 9th, and though in the middle of a se- 
yere drouth, a stream of pure water flowed from the 
different drains, showing the necessity of their construc- 
tion, even on hill sides which would usually be thought 
the last land to need draining. Mr. Tuttle raises roots 
for his stock, cuts all the feed, and steams it. He fur- 





nishes dumping ground for the scavengers, or night soil 
gatherers of the village, and pays them liberally for de- 
positing this material upon his farm, where it is mixed 
with muck, and converted into a valuable home made 
poudrette. We had not time in our brief chance visit to 
note down the items of cost, etc. Will Mr. T. give 
our readers some account of his mode of raising, 
storing, and feeding roots, straw food, etc. We know 
from his neighbors, that he makes his farm pay, and 
others would like the particulars, as to how it is done. 

Apparatus for Drying Fruit.—John 
Kostenbader, Lawrence Co., Indiana, A simple cheap 
apparatus by which fruit could be dried expeditiously and 
well, would undoubtedly be very useful, and profitable 
where the operation is to be conducted on a large scale. 
Its patentability would depend upon its novelty and su- 
periority over methods at present used. 


To Draw a Spike. — Chauncy Lynch, 
Rutland Co., Vt., writes to the Agriculturist, that a tight 
spike may be withdrawn from the wood, by holding a 
sledge hammer, or the head of an ax, against one side of 
the projecting part, and striking upon the opposite side 
with a hammer. The blow should be an upward one 
against the under side of the spike head, if practicable. 


Cabbage Puller.—M. Scougale, Mich., 
says in reference to the cabbage puller, figured in the 
March Agriculturist: “I think a hook made from a small 
sapling is as good as any. The pole should be about 5 feet 
long, with a limb about 5 or 6 inches from the end. This 
is more easily made than the other and is just as good.” 


Accounts with the Farm.—H. Baker, 
Mercer Co., N.J., suggests that farmers should keep a 
regular account of everything sold from the farm. He 
gives the proceeds from six cows for one year as follows: 
Butter 490 Ibs. $108.08; calves sold $26.83 ; Alderney calf 
raised, $25. Total $159.91. Besides the butter sold, the 
family table was well supplied. If in addition to a re- 
cord of receipts, there be also kept an account of ex- 
penses, the showing will be more valuable. It is desir- 
able to know both profit and loss on all farm operations. 


To prevent Chickens from Scratch- 
ing.—G, W. Kitterman, Wapello Co., [owa, writes that 
all trouble may be prevented by tying a forked stick 4 or 
5 inches long upon each leg. ‘Have the stick long 
enough, so that there will be more weight on the hind 
part than on the fore part, and when the chickens go to 
scratch they will find themselves walking away,if the 
sticks are heavy enough behind.” 


Soaking Seeds.—The Chinese seldom sow 
acrop without having previously soaked their seeds in 
diluted manure, keeping them there even until they be- 
gin to sprout. They hold that this not only gives the 
plants an early and vigorous start, but preserves the seed 
from worms or birds. The practical results of Chinese 
agriculture are too important for us to speak of them 
with contempt. Would it not be well for us to use some 
safe steeps for our corn, squashes, melons, etc., as a gen- 
eral rule, and @ot as an exception ? 

© —_———— 

Pruning Trees to Good Form.— 
Too little attention is usually given to the formation of a 
good head, in pruning fruit trees. Begin as soon as the 
tree is planted, and use only the pruning knife. Never 
allow a tree to become “crotched,” as it will be lia- 
ble to split down. Rather encourage several branches 
upon different sides to preserve the balance. It is easy 
to start a branch to fill a vacancy, by cutting back a limb 
close to a bud at the point where the new one is required. 


Summer Queen Apple.—Dr. Ward, of 
Newark, N. J., spoke highly of this apple at a late Frait 
Growers’ Meeting. He kept an account of the sales from 
two trees one season, and they footed up $60, selling 
from $2.00 to $2.50 per bushel. Being alarge showy fruit, 
and ripening by the middle of August, it commands a 
ready sale at high prices. 


Winter Mulching Peach Trees.— 
M. Gookins, Fountain Co., Ind., writes to the Agricul- 
turist, that for several years past he has each Fall placed 
around his peach trees a layer of half decayed straw 
about six inches thick, and extending three feet each way 
from the trunks. This was done to prevent the swelling 
of the buds during temporary warm weather toward 
Spring, by which much fruit is annually destroyed. Re- 
cently the peach trees in his neighborhood have been 
affected by the “ Curl,’ adisease or blight causing the 
leaves to shrivel and the trees to die; but those which he 
has mulched as described above, have remained entirely 
free from this ailment. The cause of the “Curl” is not 





well understood, but the prevention here indicat#{j, 
worth trying elsewhere. 5 4 

Natural Peach Trees not Wealth. 
fest.—Thos. Roberts Jr., of Monmouth Co., N, J., the 
heart of the peach growing region, says that his experi- 
ence, and that of others in the neighborhood, is, that nat- 
ural peach trees are more subject to the “ yellows” than 
budded trees, He planted both side by side and the 
worked trees were every way the healthiést. 


Curl on the Peach. —P. A. Bettens, 
Florence, Ind. The specimens of peach leaves were 
affected by the Curl, a common disease in both this coun- 
try and Europe. Some writers ascribe it to the puncture 
of a minute insect, while others consider it to be due to 
sudden changes of temperature, and most liable to appear 
when warm and damp days are succeeded by a compar- 
atively culd spell. We have made several examinations 
and have never been able to find any insects. It is a sub- 
ject upon which there seems to be very few accurate ob- 
servations, and we have never known any remedy to be 
suggested. The diseased leaves soon fall and are suc- 
ceeded by a new growth. If this is often repeated the 
vigor of the trees will be impaired. 


Cutting Buckthorn Hedges. — B. 
Kimball, Kennebec Co.,Me. Your hedge set out last 
Fall with plants fourteen inches high, should have been 
cut back in the Spring to six inches,so as to forma 
thick mass at the bottom. Cut back to ten inches now. 


Chinese Chrysanthemums, —Is it 
known to every one that these plants can be raised from 
cuttings about as easily as willows? That they bluom 
abundantly and continue at it from November to Christ- 
mas? That after a short rest, if the tops are cut off, new 
shoots will start up from the roots and bloom again in 
houses in March? And then, what a variety of colors 
and shades! Everybody should grow chrysanthemums. 


Crocus—When Planted.—Media, Wayne 
Co., Pa. The bulbs should be planted in September or 
October, at which season they are for sale at seed stores. 


Camellia.—“E. F. 8.,” Canajoharie, N. Y. 
The Camellia will not hold its buds in a hot, dry room. 
Try it in a room where there is no fire, and no freezing. 


Lemon Tree.—Mrs. G. B. W., Meadville, 
Pa. The tree would probably bear in time, but will do so 
much earlier, and bear better fruit, if budded or grafted. 
The best way is to send it to some experienced florist. 


Mulching Stawberries.—Irene Cole, 
Ind. Our best fruit growers put on a mulch of long 
straw in the Fall, opening it over the crowns of the 
plants in the spring. We have never heard of any injury 
from mice, resulting from this treatment. Take up Ti- 
ger Flowers and Tuberoses after frost kills the leaves. 


Books on Fruit.—Davyid Templeton, Craw- 
ford Co., Il. A good work on Fruit Culture is “ Barry’s 
Fruit Garden” ; the best descriptive work on Fruits is 
‘** Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America.” Any 
one largely interested in Fruit Culture should have both 
these works. We send them (post paid) at $1.50 and $2. 


Plants for a Name,—I. L. Herricks, St. 
Josepha Co., Mich. The leaves sent here are not the 
Silver Maple, but the Abele or White Poplar (Populus 
alba). Itis a rapidly growing tree and a very showy one 
from the strong contrast between the green upper sur- 
face and white underside of its leaves, but it is a great 
nuisance on account of the numerous suckers it throws 
up from the root. Some of the small parks in New-York 
have the grass quite ruined by the abundance of these 
suckers, In streets, where the pavements keep them 
down, this is not so strong an objection.,..F. C. Camp- 
bell, Pulaski Co., Ind. The plant sent is the American 
Columbine (Aquilegia Canadensis). It is very common, 
and hence we rarely see it in gardens, yet it is much 
more graceful than any of the imported species....Irene 
Cole, Ind. The specimen is the “ Star of Bethlehem” 
(Ornithogalum umbellatum). It is sometimes cultivated 
in old gardens, but in many of the Eastern states it has 
become naturalized and grows wild.. The true Snow 
Drop is a very different thing. 


Gloves for Chapped Hands.—Buck-. 
skin gloves do very well in dry weather, but are poor 
things when wet. India-rubber gloves are used to some 
extent, and have the merit of being waterproof, 
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Brooklyn Horticultural Associa- 
tion. We regret that the Summer Exhibition of this 
heretofore enterprising Association must be regarded as 
a failure. The shew of flowers and fruit was not larger 
than should be looked for in a town of five thousand in- 
habitants, while itis well known that the public and pri- 
vate Horticultural establishmentsof Brooklyn are excel- 
led by few if any citiesinthe Union. There is either a 
great lack of public spirit on the part of cultivators, or 
culpable mismanagement by the officers of the Associa- 
tion. Wherever the fault lies, it should be corrected at 
once. The public taste, no less than “the interest of hor- 
ticulturists, demands that there should be a yearly exhibi- 
tion of the progress made in this most delightful art. We 
trust that when the time for the Fall meeting arrives, it 
will be found that the present difficulties were only tem- 
porary, and that the Society may resume the position it 
was attaining, as one of the most successful institutions 
of the kind in this country. 





Watering Growing Fruit.—E. D. 
Wisner, Monmouth Co., N. J., writes to the Agriculturist 
that fruit can be greatly improved when near ripen- 
ing, by frequent and copious watering of the plants, un- 
less there be abundance of rain. Where extra specimens 
are desired for exhibition or otherwise, they may be stim- 
ulated to larger growth by weak liquid manfire. The 
watering should be done late in the afternoon, and mulch- 
ing with straw, or freshly cut grass, tan bark, or other 
material, will aid in keeping the ground moist, and pre- 
vent baking during hot sunshine. 





Apples Preserved in Sand. —John 
Firth, Center Co., Pa., recently sent to the office of the 
Agriculturist, (express paid,) a box of beautiful apples, 
whose natural period of ripening isin Decembe and Jan- 
uary. They were perfectly sound, and their flavor un- 
impaired. They are part of six barrels which were 
kept equally well, not twenty of the whole being un- 
sound. They were picked Sept. Ist and 2nd, kept upon 
the floor of a room in the house about two weeks, and 
then packed in barrels with dry sand obtained from an 
iron foundry, which had been used in casting, and from 
which all vegetable matter had been burnt out. They 
were placed so that no two apples came in contact, each 
being entirely surrounded by the sand. The whole were 
then stored in the cellar. Mr. Firth thinks the remainder 
of the fruit will keep in good condition until next Septem- 
ber. It would be easy to prepare sand for this purpose by 
burning, and the experiment is worth further trial. 





The Best Turnip tor Winter.—Charles 
A. Foster, Bergen Co., N.J. The Long White French 
Turnip is the best we know of for winter use on the table, 
and equal we think to any for feeding out. Its keeping 
qualities are unsurpassed. The general crop may be 
sown from June 15th to the middle of July. 





Benefits of Frequent Plowing.— 
John T. Smith, Harrison Co., Ind., in a communication 
tothe Agriculturist, says that throughout that section 
corn is generally backward; but that he has observed 
those fields planted early and plowed thorouglily through 
wet as wellas dry times, are invariably good. The soil 
on the Ohio Bottom lands admits of this, and plowing be- 
fore the ground is dry, prevents its baking and becoming 
cloddy. The average depth of plowing he says is 9 to 12 
inches, and the yield of corn about 80-bushels per acre. 
Observing cultivators will “‘ put that and that together.” 





Sulphuric Acid for Stumps.—Ebene- 
zer Walker, Saratoga Co., N.Y. We have seen an item 
going the rounds of the papers saying that a stump might 
be quickly rotted by boring a hole in the top and filling 
it with sulphuric acid (oil of vitrol,) but it would probably 
be a failure. The acid would cause the parts with which 
itcame into immediate contact, té decay rapidly, but it 
would not be likely to affect the roots by which the stump 
is anchored to the ground. A good stump-puller is more 
certain in its operation. 

Soil for White Clover.—Alfred L. Waite, 
Potter Co., Pa. White clover thrives bést on a soil con- 
taining a large portion of clay, and abundance of vege- 
table matter. I[t is abundant throughout the Northern and 
Middle States, where it makes the best of pasture, and is 
of great value for furnishing supplies to bees. The honey 
made from the blossoms is of the very best quality. Seed 
of the white clover is usually kept on sale at all the Ag- 
ricultural warehouses and seed stores. 





Honey for Market.—William 8. Twining, 
Greene Co., N. Y. Boxes with glass sides in which the 
bees have stored honey are the best packages in which to 


the article, and if white and clear, its inviting look gives 
it a ready sale at good prices. 


Tomatoes in Pots.—Mrs. E. M. Wendall, 


their roots have not room to extend freely, are dwarfed in 
their growth, and forced into earlier bloom and bearing. 
This method may be practised where a limited supply of 
extra early fruit is wanted, but it would not be profitable 
for a general crop. 


Fig Trees—Where to Get.—L. C. Derby, 
Perry Co., Ill. Such extensive nurserymen as Ellwan- 
ger & Barry of Rochester, and Parsons & Co., Flushing, 
N. Y., and several others, raise fig trees for sale. 


Keeping Wood Ashes.—D. M. Fisher, 
Blair Co., Pa. Wood ashes should be kept nearly dry ; 
any water draining off, would cause a loss of potash. 











An Excellent and Timely Machine. 
—We are glad to know that the improved flax brake 
made by Sanford and Mallory in this city is meeting with 
public favor, particularly as those parties who have put 
it to practical use declare it tobe superior to any inven- 
tion heretofore made for the same purpose. The impor- 
tance of a machine by which the flax straw, now wasted, 
may be turned to account to supply the deficiency of cot- 
ton, can hardfy be overestimated. On the article of paper 
alone there would be saved millions of dollars to publish- 
ers and to the community, by the general use of sucha 
machine to work up tangled flax into paper stock. The 
proprietors are manufacturing small machines to be :un 
by hand, which may be desirable in many localities. As 
their orders are already ahead of the supply, parties need- 
ing one of these machines should make early application. 
Full particulars are given in their advertisement on an- 
other page in this number. 





Home Made Brooms.—George T. Weston, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y. A better article of brooms can 
usually be had from those who make a business of the 
manufacture, and a ready market for broom corn can be 
found at such establishments. Ful! directions for mak- 
ing brooms, with ample illustrations, were published in the 
Agriculturist, Vol. xix. page 13, (January No.) 





Sewing Machine Humbug.—a. J. 
Duncan and others. This matter has been referred to 
inthe Agriculturist, but a further word of caution is not 
superfluous, as we notice certain parties are sending out 
great numbers of circulars to persons unknown to them, 
asking them to become agents, but requiring them first to 
send money to pay for a sample machine. Reliable con- 
cerns do not transactgbusiness in this manner. When 
they want agents, they take pains to know their men. It 
is of little use to correspond with such establishments. 
Let their circulars be turned to account as waste paper. 





Sewing Machine. — “Subscriber.” The 
* United States” sewing machine uses a single thread. 





Hiow to Make Money.—Irving Sead, 
Oconto Co., Wis., says this canbe done by subscribing 
for the American Agriculturist, and gives the following 
statement in proof. ‘* Subscribed in October, and received 
one map worth 25 cents, two extra numbers 20 cents, four 
papers of seed 20 cents: procured one new subscriber 
and received grape vine 50 cents ; making a total of $1 15, 
or 15 cents clear gain in addition to the paper for a year 
for nothing!” A pretty good showing truly, but not more 
than the facts will warrant, as thousands more will testify. 





Advertising Doctors.—Notwithstanding 
all we have written on this subject, we receive frequent 
letters of inquiry about one or another of the hundred 
Doctors, who advertise themselves as having wonderful 
skill in curing specific disease—of the lungs, of the eyes, 
of the ears, and of every other human organ, or part of the 
body. We can not answer all these letters in detail, but 
will say, in general, that nearly all, if not all of these 
medical advertisers are quacks. We donot know of one 
of them to whose eare, or prescriptions, or medicines we 
would entrust a friend. It is exceedingly easy to get up 
recommendations, and cases of extraordinary cures. 
There are certain instruments, or mechanical contri- 
vances, such as artificial limbs, etc., which are properly 
advertised, where their utility is obvious. But not so with 
secret remedies, and the professed extraordinary skill of 
self-styled doctors. 


‘“Wiead Quarters of the Pantarchy.”’ 


—A “Friend” sent us sometime since a circular and 
letter dated as above, which had been directed to him by 


Marauette Co., Wis. Tomatoes grown in pots where. 


asked to explainit. We have brooded over the sald let- 
ler and circular a long time, and have at last hit upon the 
explanation as clear as—mud. Here itis: Some abnor- 
malationally inde-pre-disposed umatorissimus d’argent et 
dor, wishing to get money without working for it, has set 
into most violent operation his twistificationed cerebel- 
lum aut cerebrum, and hatched out a hexagonal hebdom- 
inal mostest incomprehensible “ Grand Planetary Gov- 
ernmental Organization, based upon the rapid approach 
of the Millenium, through the Marriage of Science with 
Religion, ultimated in Practical Life, etc., ete.,” and “ in 
each case a postage stamp must be enclosed, in addition to 
any contribution for the support of the Bureau.”—The 
explanation is as clear as the “circular,” and we don’t 
ask a postage stamp for giving it. 





Those Who Have Poor Teeth are to 
be pitied, whether the defects are the result of impru- 
dence, or are inherited, as is so often the case. Poor teeth 
are not only the source of pain and annoyance, but 
where defective “grinders” or sore teeth prevent 
thorough mastication of food, the stomach is over-taxed, 
and indigestion and other diseases are pretty sure to fol- 
low. The Dentists are doing much to remedy these evils, 
and they could do more if people generally better under- 
stood the nature of the teeth, and the operations upon 
them. Skillful, honest dentists prefer to meet with intelil- 
gent patients. The above was suggested by reading a 
pamphlet on the subject by Dr. John Allen, of 22 Bond 
Street, N, ¥. City, inwhich he gives some valuable in- 
formation. The pamphlet was prepared with special zef- 
erence to Dr. A’s improved process of inserting tecth, 
but that does not detract from the value of the informa- 
tion given, and as the pamphlet is furnished free to all 
applicants, we advise those having poor teeth to send for 
acopy. We repeat what we stated last year, viz., that 
teeth inserted by the method of Dr, Allen, exceed all 
others we have ever seen, noi only in beauty and natural 
appearance, but in effectiveness. We know of one set 
inserted by him that a thousand dollars would not buy. 





Thanks to the Ladies who have con- 
tributed so many valuable recipes, items, and suggestions 
for publication in the Household Department. From the 
large number received, those are selected which are 
thought to be of the greatest general interest, and none 
should feel slighted because their communications do not 
appear. There are yet thousands of hints which might 
save time and money to many families, if the good house- 
keepers who read the Agriculturist would contribute 
them for the general benefit. Please choose your own 
subjects, write plainly and briefly, and receive the thanks 
of the community and of the Editors. 





Stenographic Books.—G. 0. Southwick, 
Tolland Co., Conn. Towndrow’s werk was formerly 
considered as good as any stenographie book, but it is 
now almost entirely superseded by Pitman’s Phonography. 
Graham’s Hand-Book of Phonography, published in this 
City at $1.50, is a good American work. 


Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist. 


The following arficles have been placed upon our 
tables since our last report. 

Fruits, Etc.—Strawberries :—Hovey’s Seedling in pots, 
G. Nichol, Richmond Co., N. Y.....Triomphe de Gand, 
superb specimens, C. 8. Pell, N. ¥. Orphan Asylum..... 
Burgess’ Seedlings, viz., Garibaldi, Gen, Scott and Gen. 
Lyon ; White Pine Apple, Lennig’s White and Albion, 
Wm. F. Heins, Woodstock, N. ¥.....Gen. Scott, Wm, 
A. Burgess, Glen Cove, L. I....Chorlton’s Prolific, Wm. 
Chorlton, Staten Island, N. Y¥....Trellope’s Victoria, 
very fine, Robert Bonner, New-York....Union Seedling, 
superior, S. R. Trembley, Bergen Point, N. J....Tri- 
omphe de Gand, 5% inches in circumference, J. Corbett, 
Morrisania, N. ¥Y....Cranberry Pippin Apples, very fine, 
R. Benner, Astoria, N. Y¥....Isabella Grapes, well pre- 
served, Samuel Mitchell, Cameron Mills, N, Y....Cu- 
cumbers: Lord Kenyon’s favorite, very fine, Anthory 
Boyle, gardner to W, P. Wright, Esq., Weehawken, N. 
J ...Walker’s Rambler, Mr. Erwood, Deer Park, L. I. 

F.iowers.—Geraniums, Pinks, Pansies, and new 
Blotched Petunias, O. Judd, Flushing, N. Y....Clematis 
Sophie, beautiful blooms, R. J. Dodge, McCiair, N. Y.... 
Fuchsias, Cinerarias, Amaryllis, etc., C. 8, Pell, N.Y. 
Orphan Asylum ...Cut Flowers, A, 8. Fuiler, Brooklyn 
Nurseries, N. Y..,.Double Apple Blossom on present 
years’ growth of wood, Samuel Havens, Westchester, 
Co., N. ¥.... Wax Flowers, beautifully executed, Miss 
Van Bergh, 1143 Broadway, N. Y. : 

MisceLLangous,—Flax Cotton, Joshua Short, & Co., 
Little Falls, N. ¥....Maple Sugar, very superior quality. 
.... Sample of White Poland Oats, four weeks from plant- 
ing, very fine, George Lawes, Somerville'N, ;....Model 








send it to market. The purchaser can see the quality of 





one “ David Hoyle, Chief of the Bureau,” and we are 


of New Washing Machine, Wm. M, Doty, New York. 
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June 19th, In the immediate vicinity of New 


The Crop Prospects. 

We present herewith a copy of the synopsis 
of the reports, as furnished us by the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. The plan of 
presenting the results is very simple and easily 
understood after a little study. A single figure 
presents the result of hundreds or even thou- 
sands of observations. Thus, for example, in 
the third column of figures against Iowa, the 
figure 12 tells us that the reports from fifty or 
a hundred persons in as many localities in that 
State, show, that the area of Spring Wheat 
sown in Iowa this year is two-tenths, or twenty 
per cent. greater than in 1862; while the figure 
11 in the next column indicates that at the date 
of the reports the appearance of the crop was 
one-tenth, or ten per cent., better than the 
average of other years. With this explanation 
in mind, each figure in the whole table will be- 
come significant, and especially the general 
average at the bottom, for the whole country. 
The value of these tables will of course mainly 
depend upon the number of these reports, upon 
the good judgment and honesty of the reporters, 
upon the care in compiling them, and upon the 


“-promptness in publishing the results obtained. 


Beyond all question, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment can confer a great benefit upon the entire 
country by an extended and properly executed 
labor of this kind. Millions of persons, farm- 
ers, grain dealers, the mercantile community, 
and indeed the whole country will, during the 
next three or four months, be anxious to know 
what are the condition and prospects of the 
growing crops generally. Farmers want to know 
whether the crop is to be an average one, or be- 
low or above an average, for the prospective 
prices will be materially affected thereby. If 
crops are poor, farmers will be less able to buy 
merchandise and manufactures, and less able to 
purchase freely, or pay up for past purchases 
from importers and manufacturers; there will 
be less grain to export and exchange, and indeed 
the whole fabric of trade and commerce, and 
even the National Finances, will be affected. 
And just the contrary result will be produced 
by unusually good crops ; for, after all, the pros- 
perity of the country depends mainly upon the 
absolute wealth derived directly from the soil. 
Hitherto we have been without any positive 
reliable information, except the reports gather- 
ed on the same plan last year by the Agriculturist 
office. We hope the new Department of Agri- 
culture will spare no effort or expense to carry 
out, on an extended, comprehensive scale, the 
system of gathering these important statistics. 
Let them be so carefully collected and collat- 
ed as to be absolutely reliable, and we can 
promise both a hearty cooperation, and the 
grateful appreciation of the entire country— 
not only of farmers but of all other classes. 
Comprehensive, accurate, and prompt reports 
of this kind, collected at the expense of a few 
thousands, or tens of thousands of dollars, as 
the case may be, will save many millions. 


Of the Crop Prospects Generally, aside from what 
is contained in the Commissioner’s report for 
May, we can not give as much information as 
would be desirable. The reports from the 
country at large, gathered from our own corres- 
pondence, and from some twelve hundred Ex- 
changes, ate very various. The general view 
isa cheerful one, but there are too many hints 
of late Spring, rain in some places, and severe 
drouth ‘in others, to warrant us in saying that 
the crop prospects are the most favorable up to 
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The above table presents a very short abstract of the returns to the Agricultural Department, of the amount and 
condition of the crops in May, 1863. A fuller report, embracing other matter, will shortly be issued and sent to our 
correspondents and the press generally.——This table can readily be understood by all. The number 10 represents 
an average of the crops, both as to their amount compared with the crops of 1862, and their appearance in May, 
1863. A number above or below 10, represents as many tenths as it is above or below it. Thus 8 is two-tenths be- 
low an average, and 14 is four-tenths above it.——The table is prepared by first taking an average from the returns of 


each County, and from these an average of each State, as published in the table. 


Wasuinaron, D. C., June 15, 1863. 


ISAAC NEWTON, 
Commissioner. 





York, the long absence of rain has materially 
damaged the hay crop, and lessened the growth 
of most other crops. Favorable weather here- 
after may bring forward the cereals, for the 
rains we have just had, can not restore the stunt- 
ed grass. The general reports are favorable for 
fruit. Our own personal observation, extending 
a hundred miles into Southern New-York, 
is that a comparatively small amount of fruit 
has set this year. The trees were everywhere 
full of blossoms, but a large proportion of them 
blasted. A similar state of things is reported 
from some other localities, while in others there 
has been abundance of rain, and not too much. 


The Reports from Europe are almost as varied as 
from this country. Drouth has prevailed in 
many parts of Great Britain and the Continent, 
so much so as to tone down the exuberant feel- 
ings manifested about the firstof May. The 
news by the last steamer is more cheerful than 
that received during the previous three weeks. 


Millet Seed Injurious to Horses. 





In the April Agriculturist “Basket Items,” 
you say, that if Hungarian grass is fed with 
the straw it is generally thought to be safe. It 
is so far from safe, so really unsafe, I must write 
aword. Last Fall three horses were killed by 
it at one time from only once feeding. While 
waiting for a threshing machine to be set, an 
armful of it was given to them, and before anoth- 
er night three were dead and others made sick. 
I came very near losing a nice mare by feeding 
it one Winter. Four years ago almost every 
neighbor of mine used it for horses, now I know 
of not one that dare feed it. I could namea 
dozen horses in this vicinity killed, or nearly so, 
by using it. We never thresh it except forseed 
for sowing. Most here think that it is the seed 
that injures, and that when cut before the seed 
fills it is safe. Is it not the hullof the seed that 
irritates the coats of the stomach and intestines 
and thus causes disease? Wo. B. Reep. 
{Remarxs.—So many have reported cases 


similar to the above, that it would seem almost 
certain that for some reason, millet (Hungarian 
grass) seed can not be safely fed to horses. At 
any rate the safe pian on which all appear to be 
agreed is, to cut the grass for fodder before the 
seed is ripened, when it is to be fed to horses. 
For sheep or other stock, for all we have heard 
to the contrary, it appears to be desirable food.] 


Reasons for Tillage. 

Does any one inquire the reason why we plow, 
and harrow, and dig and hoe? A very sensible 
inquiry. We do these things partly in order to 
bring the ground intu a proper mechanical con- 
dition for receiving seeds, and for growing 
plants. By the long continued falling of rains, 
the soil becomes compact and hard. So, also, 
the covering of a heavy body of snow in Winter 
brings the ground into a sodden and firmer state. 
This is the case especially on clayey soils. Run 
the plow, or work the spade through these com- 
pacted masses of earth, and it will render them 
porous, easy to till with the hoe, and prepared 
to receive whatever seeds we may wish to grow. 

Then, again, tillage benefits the soil chemi- 
cally. It opens the pores, so that it imbibes tliose 
fertilizing elements which the air contains. The 
atmosphere is a storehouse of carbonic acid and 
ammonia, but the earth can not be enriched by 
them largely, until its bosom is opened by cul- 
tivation. The soil, too, contains mineral and 
animal substances in a state of partial decom- 
position, which need the agency of the atmos- 
phere to resolve them into good food for grow- 
ing plants. Jethro Tull was no mere theorist. 

So in reference to needful moisture. When 
the soil is well disintegrated, and the air ena- 
bled to circulate freely among its particles, there 
will be deposited a greater amount of water 
than in stiff, unbroken ground. And this mois- 
ture will be present just in proportion to the 
depth and thoroughness of the tillage. Hence 
it comes to pass that subsoiled lands seldom, if 
ever, suffer in the severest drouths. The aif 











descending to the roots of plants, moisture fol- 
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lows with it, carrying along ammonia to feed 
them with food and give them greater vigor. 
It is sometimes objected that very deep plow- 
ing injures a crop, by bringing up to the surface 
hard cold clay, which is hurtfal to vegetation. 
Very true. Such plowing is hurtful, and we 
do not recommend it. The true method is to 
deepen the soil gradually, setting the plow point 
only an inch or two deeper every year. This 
will accomplish the end in a short time, and do 
no harm. The true method of subsoiling is to 
run the common plow first, then follow its track 
with the subsoiler, breaking up the lower stra- 
tum, but not lifting it out of its place. Or, as 
one says, “let it travel under the surface soil, 
as a mole might pass along without turning it 
over.” And so in trenching land for gardening, 
the true way is, not to throw the bottom soil on 
the top in any considerable quantity, but to 
break up the lower stratum, mixing manure 
with it if convenient, and then returning it to 
its original place, cover it with surface soil. 

Doubtless, many a farm which its owner con- 
siders nearly worn out, might be rendered fer- 
tile by deep plowing. The surface has been 
scratched over for many years, and this is in- 
deed exhausted; yet underneath this, lie rich 
stores of productiveness as yet untouched. Not 
a few northern farmers have gone southward 
within ten years past, and bought up at a low 
price worn out land, and by good, honest plow- 
ing and subsequent tillage, have realized good 
crops for several years, and that too, without 
enriching with additional manure, 

In England, six and seven inches in depth is 
considered fair and reasonable plowing, and 
subsoil work goes down eighteen and twenty 
inches. With us, the average depth does not 
exceed four or five inches, and subsoiling does 
not get deeper generally than twelve to fifteen 
inches. Thére is room for improvement here; 
and in due time we believe it will be made. 
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The Harvest Field. 
——_o—— 

Harvest time, though a season of severe toil, 
is everywhere welcomed. Most other opera- 
tions on the farm have reference to the some- 
what distant future, when a return for labor 
shall be realized; but now, results are to be 
gathered. Each sheaf of ripened grain repre- 
sents hours spent in plowing, seeding, and cul- 
tivating; and the swollen kernels remind the 
husbandman of the beaded drops of sweat 
with which he has often moistened the field. 
To the imaginative mind there are few more 
suggestive pictures than fields of grain white to 
the harvest. Each waving stalk is a rod of 
power, more potent than the magician’s wand. 
It bears the elements without which commerce 
must stand still, manufactures perish, even war 
cease its fearful thunders, society become disor- 
ganized, and man utterly fail. But He who 
cares for man, has smiled upon the fields, and 
again they return a joyous thank-offering of 
plenty. But want of space forbids to pursue 
the pleasant fancies which this topic calls forth. 
Let us note a few practical suggestions perti- 
nent to the season. And first with reference to 
the proper time of harvesting grain. Experi- 
ments have repeatedly proved that the weight 
and quality are both improved by cutting when 
the berry is just out of the milk, or as soon as 
it is hard enough to_bear moderate pressure of 
the thumb-nail without breaking. This is usu- 
ally about ten days before full maturity. A 
correspondent of the Agriculturist several years 
since experimented ona crop of fifty acres of 
wheat. The bulk of it was cut as here recom- 
mended, and weighed 624 lbs. to the bushel. 
The remainder, gathered when fully ripe, 
gave only 58 pounds per bushel. On the 
whole amount of 1,200 bushels, there was 
a gain of 5,400 lbs. or about 90 bushels in 
bulk, and the quality of the flour was superior. 
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In addition to the difference in weight of the 
grain, there is no little loss by the shelling out 
of the kernels, when they are fully ripened. 
We have seen fields bear a large crop with no 
other seeding than that received from what had 
been scattered during the previous harvest. A 
still further saving can be made by going over 
the field with a horse-rake after the ground is 
cleared of sheaves. What is gathered, if not 
sufficiently clear for making flour, will serve a 
good purpose to grind into feed for swine and 
other stock. When, as at present, every pound 
of food is needed, and will command a high 
price, all should be turned to the best account. 

There should also be an eye to the wants of 
the following year. In almost every lot of grain, 
on account of better soil, more favorable expo- 
sure, more thorough drainage, or other causes, 
some parts will give earlier maturity and a better 
yield than others. If pains were taken each 
year to mark such places and save the grain 
from them for seed, the result would be seen in 
a general improvement at harvest. The “ Ped- 
igree Wheat,” which has become celebrated in 
England for its superiority, was produced by 
carefully following up this process for years. 
The cultivator, Mr. Hallett, took pains to select 
the best heads each season, and a marked im- 
provement was made annually. So much pains 
as this can scarcely be expected during the pres- 
ent busy time, but the best part of the field can 
easily be marked off, and left to mature its seed. 
Before harvesting, the weeds should be pulled 
out, and when the grain is fully ripe, it should 
be gathered, and stored by itself, to be threshed 
with the flail, and used for seed. It would pay 
well in many instances to buy a patch from a 
neighboring wheat field, if it should be superior 
to any grown at home. The old rule “Take 
time by the forelock,” so excellent to be follow- 
ed in all farming operations, applies with espe- 
cial force to the matter of securing good seed, 
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Hints for Haying Time. 

In the great hay growing states, much of the 
crop will be gathered during the present month. 
It is noticeable that haying time has ad- 
vanced during the last twenty years, it being 
now one to three weeks earlier than former- 
ly. This has resulted, not from any change in 
the seasons, but from the growing convic- 
tion that a better article of fodder is secured by 
cutting grass before the seed has ripened. The 
Agriculturist has always sustained this view, and 
attention is again called to it from its intrinsic 
importance, and because a few yet remain who 
follow the old ways. It is generally understood 
that to secure the highest flavor and strength 
of medicinal herbs, they should be gathered 
when in flower, or just passing out of bloom; 
and accordingly careful housekeepers lay in their 
stock of boneset, motherwort, catnip, etc., at 
that period. When the seeds of plants com- 
mence to form, the nutritive portions are largely 
taken from the stem and leaves to aid in the de- 
velopment of this more important part—that 
which is to secure the continuance of the spe- 
cies. A further change also takes place in the 
composition of the stem, as maturity of the seed 
advances. <A stronger stalk is needed to sup- 
port the increased weight of the seed-bearing 
head, and accordingly, the sugar and starch are 
converted into woody fibre, which gives the re- 
quired stiffness, but affords very little nourish- 
ing material for the use of animals. Grass forms 
no exception to this rule in the ripening of 
plants. Every one will readily notice the great- 
er strength and harshness of a stalk of timothy 
when the seed is fully ripe. Animals are ex- 
cellent judges in this matter; they will invaria- 
bly prefer hay cut before the blooming season 
is entirely past, to that left to ripen its seed. 

Much hard work and vexation will be saved 
by having all necessary implements in order be- 
fore the labor commences. No thrifty farmer 
having ten or twenty acres of meadow will think 
of mowing by hand. If there be not work 
enough to warrant the purchase of a machine, 
arrange with a neighbor who owns one to have 
the work done. The horse-pitchfork will also 
be found indispensable after one season’s trial. 
And once more we urge the desirableness of 
hay-caps. By their use many loads of hay may 
be saved from spoiling, and the whole crop be 
benefited by protection from dew while curing 
in the cock. A word or two on this latter 
point. In perhaps the majority of instances, 
hay is injured by too much exposure to the sun. 
In the haste to dry out moisture, a large amount 
of the sweetness of the hay is also lost. Grass 
cut after the dew is off in the morning (which 
can be done with the machine, but not well by 
hand) in fair weather, will be ready to put into 
small cocks before night. Cover it with the caps 
and leave it there two days, more or less accord- 
ing to the weather and convenience; then on a 
clear forenoon open the cocks for an airing of 
an hour or two, and they will usually be ready to 
draw to the barn. It is desirable to have sev- 
eral places for storing the hay, that not more 
than a load or two need be bulked at one time. 
It should not be packed tight, and-ample pro- 
vision should be made for ventilation. If there 
be any doubt as to the sufficient dryness of hay 
which it is desirable to put under cover, sprink- 
le over it three or four quarts of salt per ton, 
and spread a layer of dry, bright straw between 
each Iayer of hay made by an ordinary forkful. 
This will absorb a large part of the escaping 
moisture, preventing molding, and the imparted 
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flavor of the hay will make the straw itself pal- 
atable to stock. This plan of mixing straw with 
hay, while the hay is damp and green, is eco- 
nomical, as we know from successful experience. 
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How to Sharpen a Scythe. 
ee 

“ Mower ” writes to the American Agriculturist : 
“To properly grind and whet a scythe, requires 
some little practical skill, in the attainment of 
which the beginner may be assisted by a few 
hints. The cutting edge of a scythe or sim- 
ilar instrument, when examined by a micro- 
scope, shows numerous fine projecting points 
or a series of minute wedges which are to be 
driven into the substance operated on, to sepa- 
rate the adjoining parts. In order that they 
may enter the more readily, these points should 
incline in the direction of the stroke giv- 
en with the blade of the instrument. In cut- 
ting with the scythe, the edge strikes the grass 
at an angle of about forty five degrees, and 
hence the grinding should be done so as to have 
the points set in that direction to the blade. 
This is done by keeping the blade firmly upon 
the stone, with the point drawn toward the 
body of the holder, at the above mentioned an- 
gle with the edge of the stone. Commence to 
grind at the heel and move it steadily along as 
the work progresses, until the point is reached, 
then grind the other side in the same manner. 
Never rub the scythe back and forth upon the 
stone as though endeavoring to whet it. The 
revolution of the stone will wear away the steel 
much better than rubbing it in this manner, by 
which the edge is likely to be made rounding, 
and to be set irregularly. It is preferable to 
hold the scythe so that the stone will revolve 
toward the edge. In this way the holder can 
see when the edge is reached, and the particles 
ground off are carried away clean. In the op- 
posite method of grinding there is danger of 
making a “feather” edge which will readily 
crumble off, and leave the scythe almost or 
quite as dull as before. The blade should be 
ground equally on both sides. In whetting a 
scythe, lay the rifle or whetstone flat against 
the side of the blade, and give a light quick 
stroke downward and forward, in the direction 
of the edge, so that the scratches it makes, shall 
keep the points set in the same direction as giv- 
en them by grinding. By following these sim- 
ple suggestions, a scythe may be made to hold its 
edge twice as long as when the rifle is drawn 
along the edge almostat random. A few strokes 
carefully given, will enable the workman to 
keep the right direction and whet rapidly.” 
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Steam in the Hay Field. 
a oe 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


Steam would be a capital thing in the hay 
field, no doubt, if it could be applied in the right 
place. There’s a grand chance for some Yankee 
to invent a steam mower, raker, and pitcher, 
when this war is over and inventors have time 
to think of something besides guns and shells, 
and other man-killing traps. But I want to 
enter my protest against trying to make human 
engines work by steam in haying time, or for 
that matter, at any other time. A great many 
people yet have the notion that in haying time, 
whiskey, or cider brandy, or some other kind of 
steam as they call it, is particularly necessary. 
They can chop, or plow, or hoe, or do any oth- 
er farm work without such help, but when 
haying and harvest commence, the jug must be 
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regularly filled and emptied. Idon’t know why 
they don’t fire up their horses as well as them- 
selves, especially since mowing machines have 
come into fashion, and animals have the hard- 
est part of the work to do.’ For my part I 
think one needs it just as much as the other, 
and no more. It always appeared to me that a 
July sun was hot enough, without a man’s pour- 
ing liquid fire down his insides. I know that 
after a dram a man will feel a little more like 
work for an hour or so, but its only doing so 
much overwork, and the hour afterward he will 
do underwork enough to more than balance it, 
and feel much more exhausted than if he had 
gone on at a steady gait without the extra 
steam. Alcohol don’t strengthen the body, it 
only excites it for a short time, and makes it 
work faster and harder than its natural power 
would allow, and this over-exertion must be 
made up for by more rest afterward. If any 
one doubts this let him try it on his horse. 
Give whiskey with his oats, and see how he 
will make things go for a while, and how soon 
he will be used up afterward. Men would 
not do this for fear of injuring their animals; 
for my part I think man the most valuable ani- 
mal on the farm, and what is not fit for a horse 
is not fit for him. JONATHAN. 

[We fully agree with Jonathan, regarding the 
use of alcoholic drinks in the hay (or any other) 
field, but would at the same time caution against 
the excessive use of ice-water. Immodcrate 
water drinking is quite as much the result of 
habit as of necessity. During the violent exer- 
cise of the hay field water is needed to replace 
that lost by perspiration ; as a general thing too 
much is taken. A beverage of water, vinegar, 
sugar or molasses, and ginger, is much used in 
some localities, and is found to satisfy thirst bet- 
ter, and less liable to produce unpleasant conse- 
quences than large quantities of ice-water.—ED. ] 
—t 9 > —_____— 


Manure Making in Summer. 
eee ne CE 

This is generally overlooked, in the press 
of field work which engrosses the attention of 
the cultivator during the Summer. Yet there 
are occasional hours which can be profitably 
employed in this work. Except where the 
natural fertility of the soil is for the present 
sufficient to meet all the wants of growing 
crops, other things being equal, the prosperity 
of the farmer will be found to maintain a re- 
markable ratio to their attention to enriching 
his land. We believe that on hundreds of 
farms it would well repay the cost, to employ 
an extra hand for the express purpose of col- 
lecting and preparing manures. The sources 
from which materials are to be drawn of course 
vary in different localities, but the principal 
ones are among the following: ist, the barn- 
yard. Where cattle are yarded at night, their 
droppings, if left uncared for, as is usually the 
case, lose a large part of their value, by drying 
out under the hot summer sun. Evaporation 
carries off much of the ammonia, one of the 
most valuable ingredients, and it is wafted along 
by the air to be distributed in infinitesimal por- 
tions over the surrounding country. The care- 
ful manager will provide muck, sods, soil, or 
other absorbent to mix with excrements every 
few days, either by shoveling over in heaps, or 
by plowing up the yard, which is more expe- 
ditious though less favorable to the cleanliness 
of the yard, where milking is usually done. 

Along the roadside and too often by the fence- 
lines, are numberless weeds which have drawn 
part of their support from the soil, and gather- 
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ed the remainder from the air and moisture. 
They are stored with fertilizing material, and if 
cut and worked over by the pigs in the pen, or 
made into a heap with muck and lime added, 
will swell the store of grain and grass-making 
substances. The slops and refuse from an or- 
dinary family, if properly economized, will furn- 
ish nearly or quite good manure enough to 
nourish the vegetables they consume. Usually 
these are worse than wasted by being thrown in- 
to some corner, where weeds grow rampant on 
the valuable deposit. Then there are the privies, 
the contents of which, if utilized by mixing 
with muck, or common soil, might add vigor to 
the growth of garden and field, but which com- 
monly make their locality only a nuisance. 
Many swamps which are inaccessible at other 
seasons, can now be entered, to draw from them 
the accumulation of vegetable matter which 
has been gathering for many years. This only 
needs properly working over, to take a new 
form in grass, grain, fruit, vegetables, in short 
any desirable product’ on the farm. Cheap 
hands, such as could not profitably work at 
cultivating, can be hired to dig muck and throw 
it into heaps, to be acted on by the elements, 
and afterward used to increase the compost 
heap. All these sources should be turned to 
account during the Summer, even if extra help 
be required to accomplish it. If the Agriculturtst 
should do no more than induce cultivators to 
turn their attention to the available supplies of 
manure and their proper application to crops, 
it would accomplish enough to many times 
repay its cost to the community. 
et ee oe 


Buckwheat versus Summer Fallow. 
ae ee 

Summer fallowing, that is, plowing land 
in Summer and allowing it to lie unoccupied 
until sowing with winter grain, is practised by 
many for the alleged reason that it rests the land, 
and gives it heart for the next crop. It is 
enough to say on this point that land does not 
tire of producing. It needs only plant-making 
material enough in its substance, to continue to 
yield abundant and increasing crops. It is not 
required that an amount of manure be restored 
to the soil equal to the amount of produce re- 
moved, for a large portion of the substance of 
plants is derived from air and water. For this 
reason there is positive gain in allowing growth 
upon a field, if all the vegetable matter produced 
be returned to the soil. Summer fallowing 
is therefore, in one respect, prejudicial to the fer- 
tility of land, It may, however, secure other im- 
portant advantages. It makes the soil mellow, 
and brings it into good condition for the recep- 
tion of the fall-sown grain, and if properly per- 
formed, secures the destruction of many weeds, 
by exposing their roots to summer heat. But 
these ends can be equally well attained while 
raising a profitable crop of buckwheat. Pro- 
vision should of course be made to feed the crop, 
if the grain is to be harvested. A moderate 
dressing of manure will be sufficient on land 
already in good heart. If there be not enough 
barn-yard manure, apply a good dressing of 
bone-dust or Peruvian guano. Plow early in 
July, which will eradicate most of the weeds, 
harrow thoroughly, and sow about three pecks 
of seed per acre. In a favorable season, the 
rapid growth of buckwheat will smother nearly 
all the weeds that have survived the prepara- 
tion of the ground: In Autumn the crop may 
be harvested in ample time to prepare. the 
soil for wheat or rye, the sods will all be 
well rotted, and the land in as good condition 
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after plowing as though it had rested during the 
Summer, while in an ordinary season, there will 
be 20 to 25 bushels of buckwheat per acre 
on the credit side of the account. This grain 
will also well fill the vacancy which may have 
been left by a corn crop failing through unfa- 
vorable weather or other causes in Spring. 
Buckwheat is always marketable. During the 
present and prospective high prices of oats, it 
will not come amiss for grinding and feeding 
to stock, and a liberal quantity for consumption 
in the house is always a welcome addition to the 
staple winter provisions, 
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Shall the Clover be Plowed Under? 
—__o—- 

There it lies, a splendid field of clover, in full 
blossom, musical with the voices of myriad bees, 
and perfuming the morning air with its fra- 
grance. It is altogether too handsome to be put 
under the dirt. You might go miles to find so 
fair a sight, even in a flower garden. And then 
if it were not, what thrifty farmer can afford to 
manure his field at such a cost? There is not 
less than three tons of cured hay to the acre, 
worth at least ten dollars the ton standing, to 
say nothing of the after feed which must be sac- 
rificed to manure. Can a man afford to give 
thirty dollars an acre formanure? Mr, Penny- 
wise hesitates, and thinks it is paying too dear 
for that whistle. He can get his manure cheaper. 
But can he? Let us look at it a little. What 
has the clover actually cost him? The seed, 
say one dollar per acre, the extra labor of sow- 
ing, and the interest upon the value of the land. 
As the seed was sown with oats or barley, or 
some other grain crop, we do not count the la- 
bor of getting it in. It has not cost him five 
dollars an acre, even if the land is worth sixty 
dollars. In the green state there are probably 
eight or ten tons of vegetable matter, equiva- 
lent to a heavy manuring with stable manure, 
that would cost thirty dollars per acre, reckon- 
ing the manure at two dollars a cord, and the 
carting at common prices. 

The clover is just where you want it, and if 
turned in, will be more evenly distributed than 
any stable manure can be by the most labori- 
ous process. There is hardly an inch square of 
the whole sod that will not feel the effects of 
the decomposing matter. There is no expense 
for carting, for spreading, or harrowing. Then 
it is to be considered that it is not simply so 
much vegetable matter added to the soil, but 
added to it in a succulent state, in which it will 
be rapidly decomposed and changed into plant 
food. Green crops, turned under in the early 
Summer, affect the soil with which they come 
in contact in some way that we do not fully un- 
derstand. Possibly the acids released act upon 
the mineral portions of the soil, and form new 
compounds that are immediately available for 
the food of plants. This seems to be necessary 
to account for the beneficial effects of plowing 
in at this season, rather than in the Fall, when 
the fibre of the grass is harder or partially dried. 
Experience shows that the crop has by far the 
best effect when it is turned under in the green 
state, and in warm weather, It goes through a 
very rapid fermentation, and in some manner 
changes the character of a good deal of soil 
with which it comes in contact. 

If a farmer had all the manure he wanted, and 
his fields all lay close to the barn-yard, it might 
not be economical to turn in green crops, and 
especially clover which is so valuable for fod- 








der both green and cured. But few farmers 


have as much manure as they can use to good 
advantage, especially in the older States. Some 
of the fields lie ata distance from the barn, and 
the expense of getting the manure on to the 
ground is greater than the cost of making the 
manure. And even if manure were plenty, it 
is a good plan to have a place in the rotation, 
where a green crop is turned in. It does a 
good work for the soil, that can be accomplish- 
ed by no other method so economically. It 
makes a splendid seed bed, and prepares the 
ground for winter grain in the best manner. 

It seems a great waste to spoil so much good 
food for beasts, but it is in keeping with the 
economy of husbandry. Itseems a great waste 
to put eight or ten bushels of potatoes in the 
soil to get a crop; but they come back again 
many fold. That which we sow “is not quick- 
ened except it die.” The seeming losses of the 
farm are often our largest gains! If we are 
charmed with the blossoms and the murmur of 
the bees, better close our eyes and stop our 
ears, and let the plow do its work. New life 
and vigor will be imparted to the soil, and there 
will come up out of the grave of our buried 
hopes, a glorious resurrection—fields of tasseled 
corn or golden wheat to make glad the heart of 
the husbandman. CoNNECTICUT. 


Sheep as Fertilizers. 
—nginbel 

John E. Traver, of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
writes to the American Agriculturist: “I keep 
a flock of thirty sheep which have had the 
range of an eight acre lot. The soil of this 
was thin, as it was situated at some distance 
from the barn-yard, and had received no manure 
from that source. In the Summer of 1858 the 
dogs got among my sheep and frightened them 
so they would not go on the back side of the 
lot, unless it was to. feed for a short time, and 
they lay wholly on the one side of the field. I~ 
planted it with corn after it had lain two years. 
The side of the lot where the sheep had rested, 
gave a good yield, and the worms did not trouble 
it throughout the season. Where the sheep did 
not lay, but only fed, the worms made sad hay- 
oc, and the corn was poor. The oat crop fol- 
lowing showed the same difference. On the 
rye I did not see somuch inequality. My opin- 
ion is that if we keep more sheep, our .crops 
will not be so much infested with worms. 








Tanning Skins of Animals, 
abies 
“T)” of Jackson Co,, Ill., writes to the Agrt- 
culturist ; ‘Old hunters here tan hides and skins 
of all kinds with brains.—A new use for brains, 
you may say—but a better use than some brains 
have been put to, for a year or two past, at least, 
If the hair, wool or fur, is to be retained in thé 
skin, it is simply soaked in warm water and the 
fleshy part rubbed off with a knife, the skin be- 
ing stretched over a half round block for con- 
venience, It is then soaked a sbort time in a 
little water in which the brain of some animal 
is dissolved; then taken out and pulled and 
stretched every way until dry. It will then be 
soft, pliable, and not liable to become hard on 
being wet and drying again. If I remember 
rightly, the lime process is adopted to get rid of 
the hair or wool, after which the skin is very 
thoroughly washed to get all the lime out of it, 
and then manipulated with the brain water.” 


QUESTION FOR THE N. Y. Farmers’ Cius.— 











Will wheat blast more easily for being drilled f 
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Fig. 1.—covcu-eRrass. 


Talks About Weeds....II. 

In these notes upon weeds we shall not fol- 
low any botanical order, but take them mainly 
with reference to the season. The first one we no- 
tice is Couch grass, (7riticum repens,) fig. 1, which 
is, in some localities, a most troublesome weed. 
Where it gets full possession of the ground, it 
will overrun and occupy it to the exclusion 
of every thing else. It is also known in dif- 
ferent sections as: Quack-grass, Quitch-grass, 
Twitch-grass, Dog-grass, Wheat-grass, etc. The 
last-mentioned name is given from its resem- 
blance to wheat, both belonging to the same 
genus. The stems are about two feet high, and 
bear a head somewhat like that of wheat, though 
longer and more slender. Unlike wheat this is 
a perennial, and one of its most remarkable 
‘characters—that which makes it so difficult 
to eradicate—is its long underground stem, 
which is commonly mistaken for a root, and 
runs just below the surface. This underground 
stem throws out roots from each joint, and has 
at the same point, a bud or eye from which a 
stem may spring. It will be seen that every inch 
or so of this stem is capable of becoming a 
plant, as shown in fig. 2, which is a rooted layer 
—a piece of stem with a root and an eye ready 

i tostart. This ex- 
plains the great 
difficultyin exter- 
minating Couch- 
grass. If the 





Fig. 2. 
cultivator is run through a tuft of the plant, it 
may tear away the above-ground portion, but 
there will be left below, a large number of frag- 
ments of these underground stems, each one of 


which will make a new plant. From the man- 
ner in which the plant multiplies, it will be seen 
that merely scraping the surface with a hoe will 
not destroy it; this only causes a dozen plants 


to spring up where there was one before, and 
the work will shortly have to be done over 
again. There must be no half work, for nothing 
short of actual eradication will get rid of it. 
Perhaps the best plan is to run a cultivator 
through the soil and follow it with a fork, and 
carefully pick out all fragments and lay them 
in the sun todry. With this, as with all trouble- 
some weeds, much labor is caused by neglect 
when the plant first makes its appearance in the 
fields. A few weeds do not present a formi- 
dable appearance, but they are quietly laying 
the foundation for much after trouble. In 
some parts of England, a large part of the 
expense of cultivation is due to the labor de- 
voted to the eradication of the Couch grass. 
The grass is liked by cattle, and it is raised 
in some parts of the Southfor pasturage. 

Binp-WEED.—We introduce here a figure of 
a weed which is exceedingly troublesome in Eu- 
rope, and which has become established in some 
places in this country. We have some native 
plants which are called “ bind-weeds,” but the 
name properly belongs to this—the Convolvulus 
arvensis. The plant is very much like a small 
Morning Glory, to which it is closely related. 
The stem grows two feet or more high, and 
twines around other plants. The shape of the 
leaves is shown in the figure, which is about 
half the natural size. The roots are peren- 
nial, and very long and very difficult to destroy. 
It soon spreads rapidly, and should be extermi- 
nated, at whatever cost of labor, as soon as it 
makes its appearance. It comes from Europe, 
but we have a native plant which isa near 
relative, known as the Wild Morning Glory, 
and Large or Hedge Bind-Weed. This is much 
larger than the other, and will run to the hight 
of 8 vr 10 feet. The flowersare about as large 
as those of the common Morning Glory. It 





Fig. 3.—BIND-WEED. 


grows in low moist places, and sometimes be- 
comes troublesome in cultivated grounds. Fre- 
quently repeated hoeing down is the only suc- 
cessful remedy which we have seen suggested. 
emt Gm ge 
Sugar from Unripe Cane. 
——_—_>———. 

L. F. Hadley, of Chicago, Ill., who has had 
considerable experience with the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, says, in a communication to the Prairie 
Farmer, that the time to make sugar, commences 
when the cane begins to mature, and ends when 
the cane is fully ripe, after which it will make 
good molasses, but not sugar. Several years’ 
trial has convinced him that this is the case, and 
in illustration he gives the results from cane cut 








just as the seed was beginning to turn brown, 





which granulated finely, while the syrup from 
the rest of the field, cut when fully ripe, refused 
to “sugar off.” He recommends to cut early, 
and work it up as fast as possible, but thinks 
it will make sugar late, if cut before fully ripe. 
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Testing the Quality of Milk. 
= 
The real value of a cow to the dairy farmer 
is not in the number of quarts of milk she will 
give, but in the number of pounds of butter she 
will afford. There is'a greater difference in 
this respect than is generally supposed ; some 
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Fig. 1.—LACTOMETER. 








cows making twice or even three times as much 
butter as others. Several methods have been 
proposed for testing the qualities of milk,—one 
of these is by the use of the hydrometer. The 
construction of the instrument will be under- 
stood by the engraving, (fig. 2.) A small glass 
tube, with a bulb at one end, has a wooden float 
fixed upon it. Shot are placed in the bulb in 
sufficient quantity to sink it in water to the point 
marked 100 on the stem. The instrument is 
then put into pure milk, and the point at which 
it stands in that, is also marked on the stem, 
aud the place between the two marks divided 
into 100 degrees. As pure milk is 
heavier than water, the instrument 
will be buoyed up more in the one 
than in the other, and it at first 
sight would appear to show the 
value of the milk. But the speci- 
fic gravity of cream is less than 
that of milk, and a specimen of 
milk very rich in cream, would show 
lighter by the hydrometer than a 
poorer sample. Though this instru- 
ment would be serviceable to the 
city consumer in detecting adul- 
teration with any considerable 
amount of water, it will not serve 
the dairyman to indicate the butter- 
producing quality of the milk of 
different cows. The old lactome- 
ter, which was invented a half cen- 
tury ago, has not been superseded 
in practical worth by any recent con- 
trivance. This tests the value of 
the milk by showing the amount 
of cream afforded by each sample, 
and consists, (fig. 1,) of a series of glass tubes of 
equal size, closed at the bottom; they are 
about a foot long and one third of an inch 
in diameter, and graduated by markings on the 
glass. These are to be filled to an equal hight 
with milk, and after standing for the cream to 
rise, the comparative value of the milk of differ- 
rent cows can be seen at a glance. An appara- 
tus of this kind is not only useful as showing 
the difference in cows, but also in testing the 
butter-producing value of different kinds of 
feed. These tubes are cheap, and may be 
bought at most of the agricultural warehouses. 








Fig. 2. 
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The Balance Gate. 
== 

The farm gate illustrated above, the descrip- 
tion of which was communicated to the Agri- 
culturist, by N. Hine, Atlantic County, N. J., 
possesses some excellent features. It is a modi- 
fication of the well-known, old-fashioned bal- 
ance gate. The construction will be readily un- 
derstood by reference to the illustration. The 
beam or pole A, of suitable length, turns on the 
post £, being held in place by a 2-inch pin ex- 


tending through the beam. The uprights, B, , 


2x3 inches, pass through mortises in the middle 
of the beam, and are pinned fast. The slats, C, 
are of boards of any desired width, securely 
fastened to the uprights with wrought nails 
clinched. When the gate is closed, the smaller 
end of the beam rests in a slot or mortise in the 
post at ¥, or a strip of plank with a suitable 
notch for the purpose may be pinned to the post. 
A narrow strip, G, hanging from a pin at J, rests 
over the end of the beam, to hold it in place: 
this is turned aside when the gate is to be open- 
ed. The gate may be balanced by placing 
weights upon the short end of the beam, at J, so 
that a very small amount of force will turn it. 
It opens in either direction, can be easily lifted 
over snow drifts, and what is of great import- 
ance, the weight of the gate can not draw the 
supporting post out of perpendicular. 


The Barometer as a Weather Indicator. 
_——_o— 

Careful observations through many years and 
in different countries, have established the fact 
that a change in the weather is generally fore- 
told by the barometer. Recently some persons 
have endeavored to throw doubt upon the value 
of this instrument as an indicator of the weath- 
er, but until we can see their written observa- 
tions and a record of the state of the weather at 
each observation, we shall continue to believe 
with the majority of meteorologists—espcecially 
as our Own experience coincides with theirs. 
That the barometer, properly understood and 
observed, will in the great majority of cases, 
foretell a storm, we are confident—not from a 
few observations, but from watching it for sev- 
eral years, and in different climates. One thing 
which has brought the instrument into disre- 
pute is the practice, followed by many makers, 
of marking upon their scales “ fair,” “ change,” 
“rain,” etc. Persons finding that the mercury 
seldom indicates the weather according to these 
markings, have given up the instrument as al- 
together unreliable. The value of the barometer 
{unlike the thermometer) does not consist in 
showing where the mercury stands, but in 
showing the change which takes place in its 
hight from one time to another. It is the rise 
and fail of the mercury which is to be observed, 
and the extent of this varies in different sea- 














To derive any 


sons, and in different localities. 
benefit from the barometer, it should be ob- 
served at fixed periods—(7 A. M. and 2 and 9 
P. M., are the usual ones)—and the observations 


recorded. It may be stated, as a general rule, 
that if the column remains for a long time at 
one particular hight, we may expect a continu- 
ance of the present weather, be it good or bad: 
if the mercury suddenly falls, a sudden change 
of weather, but of short duration, may be look- 
ed for: agradual sinking of the mercury, for one 





notes upon the state of the weather are given, in 
condensed form, at the bottom of the diagrams. 

During the month of February, the fall of 
rain and melted snow amounted to 7.04 inches, 
The mercury in the barometer, on the 5th, rose 
to the highest point reached in 80 years. Asa 
fall nearly always succeeds a rapid rise, upon see- 
ing the mercury going up so rapidly, we confi- 
dently looked for the fall and rain, which came 
plentifully on the 6th. It will be noted that 
every considerable depression of the mercury, 
was accompanied by rain. It fell suddenly on 
the 19th, and reached the lowest point for the 
month. A heavy rain occurred at the same 
time, commencing with N. E. wind on the 18th, 
and ending onthe 20th. The variation from 
the extreme rise to the lowest fali was an inch 
and-a-half, which is greater than the average. 

Farmers well know that May was a dry 
month. There was less than half an inch of 
variation in the barometer up to the 30th, and 
less than four inches of rain, the most of which 
fell in the first half of the month. The track 
is the most even one for a whole year, though 
several rain falls occurred, some of which were 
not very clearly indicated by the barometer, 
The mercury began to fall on the 28th, and con. 
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RECORD OF THE BAROMETER FOR FEBRUARY, 1863. 
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or more days, foretells a long continued storm, 
and during a storm, a rise in the column shows 
the approach of fair weather. To show thecor- 
respondence between the hight of the mercury 
in the barometer, and the state of the weather, 
we present two diagrams, which are actual tran- 
scripts of the records kept at the office of the Ag- 
riculturist, This manner of recording matters lia- 





tinued to sink until the 31st. We had fine show- 
ers the 80th and 31st. Our engraved record for 
May only includes 28 days to correspond with 
the month of February. It is only where the 
barometer is frequently watched, that its use is 
manifest. We conceive that it would be both 
interesting and profitable for the farmer’s son, 
to keep an accurate record, not only of the ba- 
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ble to fluctuation, was described on page 44, 
February No., and presents the barometric 
variations to the eye in a striking manner. 

In each diagram the perpendicular lines indi- 
cate the days of the month, while the horizon- 
tal ones mark the hight of the mercury; each 
line represents ten-hundredths of an inch, The 





rometer, but of the thermometer, and the state 
of the weather also. It is a matter of great in- 
terest, to compare one month with another, and 
one year with another. Our special premium 
now puts it within the power of most persons, 
to secure a reliable instrument on very easy 
terms, (See page 224 of this number.) 
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Notes on Cheese Making. 

The more solid part of milk consists mainly 
of oily matter (butter,) and a substance named 
caseiue, the principal ingredient in cheese. To 
make a good article of cheese for the table, 
requires that both the butter and the caseine be 
retained, and the watery portion or whey be 
wholly pressed out. Cheese can be made, as 
every farmer’s wife knows, of sour milk from 
which all the cream has been removed, or from 
buttermilk. The solid part or caseine is easily 
separated from the whey by heating, and it is 
often prepared in this manner under the name 
of “pot-cheese,” or “ cottage cheese.” In order, 
however, to make even this palatable, it is nec- 
essary to work in with it a portion of butter. 
Much of the cheese sent to market has been 
made from skimmed milk, and its toughness 
and want of flavor are in proportion to the 
amount of cream which has been removed from 
the milk. Some specimens might almost be 
replaced with India rubber, or gutta percha. 
It follows that to manufacture the best cheese, 
the cows should have good feed from which to 
elaborate rich milk. As butter readily receives 
any foreign flavor, pastures should be free from 
weeds, many of which impart an unpleasant 
taste to the milk and its products. All things 
considered, timothy and clover, either white or 
red, are the best staples from which to manu- 
facture cheese or butter. 

In making cheese it is desirable to add some 
substance to the milk to curdle it, or separate 
the solid portions from the whey, before the 
oily part or cream shall have risen, as it can 
never again be mingled with the caseine so in- 
timately as it exists in the fresh milk. Various 
acids will effect this; the only one now used is 
that found in the fourth stomach of the calf, 
which consists of the gastric juice secreted by 
the coats of the stomach. Much of the excel- 
lence of the cheese depends upon the proper 
preparation of this article. It should be from 
a perfectly healthy calf, from one to six weeks 
old—about four weeks is thought to be the best 
age. When the animal is first killed, the stomach 
ig opened and emptied of its contents, but not 
scraped or rinsed, as this would remove some 
of the gastric juice. 
and dried on a stick bent to its shape, in which 
form it may be kept in a dry place for a year or 
more. To prepare it for use, an ordinary sized 
rennet is placed in a gallon of soft water warm- 
ed to about ninety degrees, in which it is churn- 
ed or rubbed occasionally for twenty four hours. 
After the rennet is removed, it may be dried, 
salted, and used again. To the rennet liquor is 
added as much salt as it will dissolve; it is 
then strained, and kept in tight vessels in a cool 
place to be used as wanted. A gillof this liquor 
will curdle thirteen to fourteen gallons of milk. 

It is desirable in making cheese to have the 
milk-all drawn from the cows at a single milk- 
ing, but when this is not convenient, the even- 
ing and morning milkings may be used to- 
gether. When this is done, set the evening 
milk in pans in a cool place, in the morning 
skim off the cream and add twice its quantity 
of hot water to raise the temperature to about 
100° Fahrenheit, and stir until the whole is well 
mixed. Then add it, with the milk from which 
it was taken, to the morning milk, stir the 
whole together, and proceed as with a single 
milking. It greatly diminishes the labor of 
cheese: making, and aids in securing a good 
article; to employ an apparatus specially con- 


It should be well salted ° 





trived for heating the milk. There are several 
such, which consist mainly of a milk vat with 
double bottom and sides, the space between 
to be filled with water, to which heat is to be 
applied, thus avoiding danger from scorch- 
ing, which would spoil the flavor of the cheese. 
The milk being ready, heat is applied to raise 
the temperature to about 90° Fahrenheit, when 
the rennet liquor is to be introduced and stirred 
until thoroughly mixed. In from forty to fifty 
minutes a firm curd should be formed. The 
separated whey is now to be drawn off with a 
faucet to within about an inch of the bottom of 
the tub, after which the curd is cut through per- 
pendicularly and horizontally, with a wide 
bladed knife made for the purpose, into pieces 
about half an inch square. It is then to be re- 


amoved to the strainer, which is usually placed 


in a basket, and set overa tub to allow the 
whey to drain out. After draining, it is return- 
ed to the vat, the whey first drawn added to it, 
and the temperature raised to about 100° Fah- 
renheit, to cook it before salting and pressing. 
It should be continually stirred until this pro- 
cess is finished, which is known by the curd be- 
coming elastic, and breaking toughly with a sort 
of creaking noise. The whey is then drawn off, 
the curd allowed to cool, and salt added at the 
rate of one pound to thirty pounds of curd, to 
be worked into it thoroughly by hand. When 
the mass is fully cooled, it is to be pressed. The 
curd is placed in a clean linen strainer, confin- 
ed by a hoop of proper size, and the press grad- 
ually applied to it, the pressure to be contin- 
ued from three to six hours, according to the 
size of the cheese. It should then be turned 
again and pressed heavily for twenty four hours 
or more, when it is ready to be bandaged and 
laid upon the shelf. The bandage is simply a 
piece of heavy white cotton drawn around the 
circumference, and lapping over the top and 
bottom some two inches; it is kept in place by 
stitching with coarse thread. The cheese should 
then be laid upon a shelf broad enough to sus- 
tain its whole circumference, rubbed over with 
common butter, or that article mixed with whey 
butter, with a little cayenne pepper added to 
repel flies; turn daily until ripened. The 
temperature of the room where cheeses are first 
stored, should be kept up to about 80°. Of 
course the method here detailed admits of con- 
siderable variation, but these directions carefully 
observed, together with cleanliness in all the ope- 
rations, will secure an article which will always 
find a ready market at good prices. * 
\ 





The Cow-Milker Again. 


This instrument which received such a large 
share of attention at the International Exhibi- 
tion in London, and which it is said realized 
for its proprietor a very handsome sum by the 
sale of rights, did not entirely escape criticism 
from practical men. The editor of the Scottish 
Quarterly Journal, not content with merely in- 
specting the Yankee invention, and witnessing 
its operation when worked by others, made sey- 
eral trials of the apparatus, using it with his own 
hands and thus speaks of it: “At first we ex- 
perienced some difficulty in using it. It is not 
as easy as might be supposed, to fit the finger- 
pieces on the teats air-tight; and when they 
are so fitted on, a restive animal is liable to 
throw the whole out of gear. We attempted 
the milking of three cows on the first trial. 
From one which was milking from 5 to 5¢ 
quarts at a meal, we obtained 44 quarts; another, 
which has very uneven teats, we could not milk 





at all; and from the third, which was Only 
milking 24 quarts at a meal, we were only able 
to obtain a little more than a quart. All our 
subsequent trials have been attended with sim- 
ilar results, The conclusions to which we have 
arrived in reference to this machine, are:— 

1, It will not extract all the milk from cows. 
If it should be found to answer in every other 
respect this is no fatal objection to its use, as the 
strippings could be milked by hand. 2. Cows 
that have good teats, well set in the udder, can 
be milked to within half a quart to a quart of 
their full milk. 8. Cows whose teats are un- 
even can with difficulty be milked. 4..We 
doubt very much if any amount of experience 
and preserverance will overcome the difficulty 
of milking kicking or restive cows.” 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Improvement of Agricultural Exhibitions. 
-—-o— 





Agricultural Exhibitions should be something 
more than mere shows to excite and gratify cu- 
riosity. In conducting them, this has been the 
principal motive apparent to too great an extent, 
whether or not designed by those having them 
in charge. Of what practical value is it to a 
cultivator to look upon a bullock fattened to 

‘unwieldy proportions, or a beet or pumpkin 
grown to monstrosity ? Such displays, it is true, 
call forth expressions of wonder, and are inter- 
esting as being out of the ordinary line, but for 
all practical purposes there would be equal 
benefit in examining Barnum’s wooly horse.” 
At the Exhibition of a County Agricultural As- 
sociation held last year, and attended by the 
writer, the most instructive feature was a col- 
lection of samples of wheat, accompanied in 
each instance with a statement of the kind, 
time of sowing, method of treatment, period of 
ripening, and yield per acre. There was mate- 
rial enough in that corner for hours of profita- 
ble study, and a few knowing ones were busy 
there taking notes for future use. Without 
doubt many of their crops the present year will 
show that a most profitable day was spent at 
the exhibition. We insist that each article ex- 
hibited should be in itself an epitome of some 
valuable facts for cultivators, and that it should 
be accompanied with such written notes that 
the whole story could be readily gathered by 
the observers. It is comparatively easy to fit 
up a show specimen according to present meth- 
ods. Plant a few hills of pumpkins on ground 
expressly prepared for the occasion. Select the 
most vigorous vine, leave only the most prom- 
ising sample of fruit, prune the rampant growth, 
dose with liquid manure, and ultimately a mon- 
ster may be the result. But who thinks this 
would pay in ordinary practice? And so of 
other agricultural productions. It may not be 
so attractive, but it is far more worthy attention 
to carefully conduct an experiment which, if 
successful, may be profitably repeated, and ex- 
hibit its results, and the details by which they 
were reached. It is pleasant and harmless 
amusement now and then to produce and exhib- 
it articles of unusual proportions, but it is be- 
neath the dignity of cultivators to allow such 
displays to be the chief attractions at their ex- 
hibitions. Tos large extent the visitors at ex- 
hibitions are responsible for the mismanagement 
now objected to. They attend the annual agri- 
cultural gathering more with a view to sight- 
seeing, than of seeking improvement, and man- 
agers feel compelled to cater to their taste in or- 
der to raise the requisite funds for the support 
of the institution. Hence, the stimulus of prizes 
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for the largest and most showy articles, the pat- 
ronage of the race course, and the tolerance 
and introduction of shows entirely foreign to 
the object of the meeting. It is fully in the 
province of the managers of Agricultural Asso- 
ciations to institute a reform in these particulars, 
and to educate the public te 4 just appreciation 
of the appropriate werk of such Exhibitions, 
to show tbe proceeds of the best culture, 


Viz.; : 
oni the m-enods by which all may secure like 
result» Farmers will gladly spend a few days 


gu dollars if they can gather facts which shall 
increase their harvests or lighten their labors. 
It is not intended by these remarks to entirely 
condemn the present management of Agricul- 
tural Exhibitions in this country, but only to 
call attention to some growing abuses which 
threaten 1o bring these almost indispensable in- 
stitutions into contempt. Taken as a whole, 
our Annual Exhibitions will compare favorably 
with those of any other country; it should be 
our aim not only to make them superior to oth- 
ers, but to raise them to the highest possible 
standard of excellence.. OBSERVER, 


Working of the Homestead-Law. 
awit 

The following extracts from a familiar letter 
written by a subscriber to the Agriculturist, indi- 
cate how great a benefit has been conferred by 
the Homestead Law upon thousands who need 
only a start in life to become: the independent 
possessors of a home and the meansof support. 
Let those who from untoward circumstances 
find it impracticable or difficult to make their 
way by other means, find encouragement in the 
example here shown. The writer says: “I 
failed up in the mercantile business, had nothing 
left but a span of horses and some household 
furniture and a few dollars in money, with 
wich I started for Nebraska to take a home- 
stead under the new law. I arrived here in 
Match with just’ $5 left, took a claim, put up 
a log house, and went to work. I have 160 
acres of splendid land which will make me a 
good farm, which only cost me $13; and five 
years’ residence on it secures me the title by 
paying $2 more at the end of that time. I have 
got 10 acres of land broken up and a good gar- 
den started, and am greatly indebted for the 
latter to volumes 20 and 21, of the Agriculturist, 
which I bought on the way out where Istopped 
over night. Ihave read them thuroughly, and 
come to the conclusion that I.cannot get along 
without the paper. Z have no experience in 
farming, and wien I want information on any 
point I refer to the paper and am almost sure to 
fine. it—eonsequently I send the dollar for the 
present yeu, «which I got by working out by the 
Jay, and this is the very best investment I can 
make. I wish some thousands of the hard- 
worked clerks and mechanics in the city, that 
have families to.support, could know what a 
chance there is here for them to secure a home 
and a sure competency. I have been through 
the mill, and can truly say that I am happier 
and better contended here in my log house, with 
the prospect before me of cocuring-an attract- 
ive home for myself and children, than I ever 
ways when in successful pursuit of a mercantile 
business. Here is ample room for thousands— 





produce of all kinds is high and commands cash 
at any time. The soil isa light loam with a slight 
intermixture of sand, the country is healthy, 
plenty of good water to be had by digging 10 
to 12 feet, to say nothing of creeks. My claim 
is on the great, military road from Omaha to the 
mines, upon which hundreds of teams pass dai- 








ly, laden with stores of every description. The 
middle branch of the Pacific Road (when built) 
will pass near here, and right here im the valley 
of the Platte River are thousands of acres 
waiting for somebody to take them in possession 
—“to tickle with a hoe, that they may laugh 
a harvest.” Do tell the poor hard-working 
drudges that barely eke out a scanty subsist- 
ence, that here they could be lords of the soil 
and soon gain an independence. 
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A Kew More Humbugs. 


Circulars and Advertisements of various 
swindling schemes continue to*be received at 
the Agricultwrist office, fromsubscribers who have 
been duly warned. by our previous exposures, 
and are desirous of having others puton their 
guard. The following are among'the latest new 
operations. A writer in the Chicago Tribune, 
in a long communication claims to have discov- 
ered an infallible method of determining be- 
tween the middle of October and the middle of 
February of each year, what will be the success 
of the wheat crop of thefollowing season. He 
professes to have tested his theory for thirteen 
years past, and found it infallible. He modest- 
ly claims to predict with certainty only concern- 
ing the “territory west of Lake Michigan, and 
north of forty one degrees, and to some extent 
South of that line, but would not be so sure, as 
the effects of those causes disappear as you go 
south.” What becomes of the.causes after the 
effects have disappeared, we are not informed. 
This individual proposes to impart this informa- 
tion for sixty dollars, or thirty dollars each year 
for two years, or ten dollars a year for ten years ; 
at the end of that time the key of the guide will 
be given; but all necessary information will be 
given before the seeding time of each year, etc.” 
He oracularly says “this year is indicated by 
those causes to be an extreme one—either very 
large, or very small. Immediately after seeding 
time I will state which.” ~ Seeding time is past, 
but we have not yet seen the promised state- 
ment. This man may sincerely believe he can 
do what he professes; we do not, and advise 
our readers to remain incredulous and save 
their money. 


Herrs WANTED FOR A LARGE EstTaTE.— 
One of the easiest ways to procure money, is 
to inherit it, and probably few persons have not 
at some time dreamed, either awake or asleep, 
of a fortune left for their enjoyment by some 
unknown relative. Occasionally such cases 
have actually occurred, and being duly set forth 
in the newspapers, have added stimulus to the 
imaginations of fortune seekers. Sharpers 
have not left this field unworked, and their cir- 
culars glitter with golden hopes for those long- 
ing for easily obtained wealth. One professes 
to keep a register of all unclaimed property in 
England, to which register, access is allowed for 
one dollar. Another requests all families of a 
certain name, say Smith, to communicate with 
him concerning a large estate to which the 
Smith family are heirs; of course a small fee 
is expected if particulars of the said estate are 
required, In one instance the promised estate 
was said to have been lying unclaimed in Eng- 
land one hundred and fifty years. There 
would be about as much probability of heirs in 
this country realizing from such a property now, 
as there would of recovering Pharaoh’s crown 
by fishing in the Red Sea. The circulars con- 
taining such offers are worth something as ma- 
terial for lamp-ligbters, or making over into 
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new paper; to which use we commend ‘them, 

TRANSMUTATION.—Not of wheat into chess, 
but of copper and zinc into gold, or something 
that resembles it. A “ Dr.” sends out circulars 
from New-York City soliciting agents to sell 
the “ British Metallic Mutual Association Trans- 
mutater’s Guide.” There’s something in that 
name, surely. It is said to be the most com- 
plete exposition of ancient Alchemy ever pub- 
lished, “contains important information to 
bankers, merchants, farmers, mechanics, clerks, 
laborers—in fact the most important informa- 
tion to every one ever brought ‘o light from the 
Hidden Storehouse of Nature, being a sure fortune 
to all who possess a copy of this work, and practise, as 
laid down in the simple receipts in the Guide.” Then 
for the inevitable one dollar extra, “‘a person 
may become a member of; the Society and en- 
joy all rights, benefits, &c.” We can tell the 
reader how to make two dollars in connection 
with this concern. Just keep your money; it 
will be'elear gain: the “transmutation” con- 
sists in: transferring cash from the pockets of 
the eredulous to those of a “ sharp praetitioner,” 
Tf any choose to invest in the scheme, will they 
please inform us when they are successful ; we de- 
sire to be present “ when the laugh comes in,” 


2 te 


“ American Farmer and Mechanic,” 
—-#-- 

Perhaps an apology is due to our readers for 
not earlier denouncing this concern outright; 
we have hinted at it several times, but it was 
claimed by some. that the more recent operators 
intented to fulfill their promises, and were only 
temporarily hinderd by the “hardness of the 
times, etc.” Two or three numbers were issued 
last year, with the suspicious claim of being 
“an old established Journal.” Then came out 
a January number, with large promises of the 
future, and private circulars to Postmasters and 
others, offering great inducements, We could 
not say these promises would not be fulfilled. 
The reputed publisper could never be found in 
when we called, or sent round, as we did fre- 
quently. Complaint after complaint continued 
to arrive, and we followed up the concern, 
with no satisfaction. To day (May 29) we went 
with one of the swindled Posimasters, determin- 
ed to call to a prompt personal account whom- 
soever we might find in, be he clerk, boy or 
the “ boss” himself: But the shop was shut up 
—occupied by another business—and to our in- 
quiries through the building, the answers were, 
“gone down,” “gone up,” “gone off,” etc.— 
When a responsible agricultural or horticultural 
paper, with a fair prospect of continuance, is 
next started hereabouts, we will announce the 
fact in the Agriculturist. Until then, better give 
a wide berth to these hundred and one new 
agricultural papers in New-York City, got up 
by parties who think it easier to make a fortune 
by gulling farmers, than by honest labor. 








Treatment of Kicking Cows, | 


J. C. of Norfolk, Ct., says in a letter to the 
Agriculturist : “The following treatment, which 
I have tried for some years, has never failed to 
stop the evil. Put astrap around the body of 
the cow just in front of the bag and buckle 
rather tight. If the cow tries to kick, draw the 
strap a little tighter. She will never get used 
to it, and it never does any injury. She will 
keep on eating as usual, but has no inclination to 
lift her feet even to walk about.” This may an- 
swer the purpose; the experiment is easily tried. 
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Our Beautiful Native Plants—Ferns. 


For grace and beauty of form, nothing can ex- 
ceed the ferns of our woodlands. Every one 
who has walked in the woods with his eyes open, 
must have noticed these striking forms of vege- 
tation. Some are found in the open fields and 
by the road-sides ; others hang upon the face of 
the rocks, and others grow in the swamps; all 
are beautiful, but those of our damp and shaded 
woods are the most so. Their peculiar habit 
and graceful outline has made them favorites 
with the cultivator, and our green-houses fre- 
quently contain collections of foreign ferns, 
many of which are inferior in beauty and inter- 
est to ournative ones. What can bea finer type 
of almost tropical luxuriance than the Ostrich 
Fern? What shows more beauty of finish than 
the Maiden-hair? Whatmore graceful than the 
Climbing-fern, or more singular than the Ad- 
der’s-tongue and the Walking-fern? Our artist 
has given a sketch which represents the general 
effect of a group made up of ferns. These 
differ from the great mass of our vegeta- 
tionin many peculiarities. One of these is, that 
they produce no flowers or seeds, but grow from 
minute bodies, so small that they appear like 
dust, which are found in little cases; these 
grow in clusters or dots either upon the back of 
the leaves, or in a sort of cluster formed by a 
tolled up leaf. The engraving of the common 
Polypody (fig. 2) gives an idea of how these fruit 
dots appear, where they grow upon the back of 
the leaf, or frond as it is called. These are of 
different shapes, and are frequently covered 
by a sort of membrane. The separate spore 
cases are very curious, Fig. 3 represents one 
of the most common forms magnified. The 





ECTION OF AMERICAN FERNS, 


Sketched and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


right hand figure shows an entire one: a 
little stalk bears a case which has an elastic 
ring extending part way around it. When 
mature, the elasticity of this ring breaks open 
the case, and the dust-like spores fall out, 
as shown in the left-hand figure (3). These are 
individually very minute, and can only be 
seen, when a larger number are together, 
and are so light that they may be borne about 
by the winds to a great distance. The Adder’s- 
tongue and others bear their spore cases on a 
frond which is rolled up so as to make a sort of 
spike; this is very simple in the Adder’s-tongue, 
but in others it is much branched and looks al- 
together differ- 
ent. We can not, 
in a popular ar- 
ticle like this, 
give all of the pe- 
culiarities which 
characterize the 
ferns, but recom- 
mend our read- 
ers to the de- 
scriptions and 
figures given in 
Gray’s Manual. 
With a little 
care, these beau- 
d tiful plants may 
W be made to a- 

@ 
j dorm a_ shady 
; corner of the gar- 
den, They re- 
; quire moisture 
Fig. 2. and = drainage, 
and grow well upon rock work in a sheltered and 
moist place. A bank of soil two or more feet 
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high, mixed with brick-rubbish and old mortar, 
is suited to the growth of most species, those 
which grow naturally in moist places being 
planted at the base of the bank, and others 
which like a drier soil, above. A mound of this 
kind covered with ferns will 
be one of the most attractive 
objects in the grounds. The 
damp loving kinds may be 
grown in a glazed case or un- 
der a glass shade, and make a 
beautiful ornament for the par- 
lor. Some of the ferns of the 
green-house are beautifully va- 
riegated; the Golden and Sil- 
ver-ferns add beauty of cular 
to their elegance of form. The 
tree ferns, which are rarely seen in our hot- 
houses, found in South America, Van Pz-ien’s 
Land, and other countries are among the 
most beautiful and striking vegetable objects. 


bad 





Rock Work 
—_—— 

One of the prettiest things in the lawn or 
garden is a nice bit of rock work, imitating, as 
nearly as possible, what we often see in arocky 
dell In the forest. We vfl€n come npon these 
things in our rambles in the woods, quite equal 
to any thing in the Ramble in Central Park, 
and wish we could remove them, rocks, plants 
and all to our own premises. We stop in our 
walk to admire the ease of the natural grouping. 
The grace of the ferns, and the beauty of the 
flowers make us wonder they have never been 
transferred to the garden. Many of them have 
been, and from want of studying their habits 
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and wants, have died. Few plants accustomed 

to grow in the deep woods, and in moist places, 
will live when transplanted to an open border in 
the garden. The shock is too violent. But if 
put in the shade, and planted in a good border 
of vegetable mold from the forest, most of them 
will live and flourish. 

A shelter of evergreens Makes one of the 
best screens for rock wrk, but the shade of any 
tree, or the nor side of a building will answer, 
if nothing %¢tter can be had. If a spring or 
fount««t is on the grounds, the rock work should 
ru located near it, so that it can receive copious 
waterings at pleasure. No definite rules can 
be given for constructing these ornaments. They 
should not be merely piles of loose stones, or 
regular in outline. The larger the rocks, the 
better for this purpose, and the more irregular 
the better, The spaces between, may be partly 
filled with stones, and with vegetable mold 
from the woods. A great variety of plants, will 
thrive in such a location. Many of the ferns 
and mosses, of which we have a large number, 
will do well. Only the larger ferns should be 
employed, where the work is on a large scale. 
In transplanting, the more earth we remove 
with the plants, the more likely they will be to 
live. The club mosses with their long trailing 
vines and bright green shoots, are highly or- 
namental. In selecting the plants it is desirable 
to secure a succession of blossoms, from the 
early Spring to late Autumn. The Blood Root, 
(Sanguinaria Canadensis) comes early in April. It 
loves moist, shady places, and is often found 
growing in the clefts of rocks, The Wood Anem- 
one blooms about the same time, and is found 
in the same localities. The Saxifrage, and Rock 
Geranium, or Herb Robert, are also desirable 
plants. The Partridge Berry, and Winter Green, 
or Checkerberry are even more beautiful for 
their leaves and berries, than for their blossoms. 
The berries are of a bright red, and hang on 
through the Winter. The trailing Arbutus, 
one of our most beautiful flowers, the Linnea 
borealis, Blue Houstonia, Columbine, and many 
others will flourish in rock work. Health, 
pleasure, and instruction will come of this 
home made ornament. 
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Gravel Walks on Hill Sides. 





Here is one of the hardest things to manage 
in ornamental gardening. It is easy enough to 
make them, but to construct them so as not to 
gully and tear up in heavy rains, is not a little 
difficult. A few hints are offered: Such walks 
should, of course, have a solid foundation of 
stones, and this should be covered with gravel 
or shale. To enable the walk to shed rain, have 
it quite well rounded over in the center. The 
central parts should also be pounded or rolled 
so smooth and hard that running water can 
make no impression on it. If the walk is not 
long or very wide, the water accumulating upon 
it may be shed off upon the adjoining turf. But 
to secure this, the channel of the walk must be 
filled up brimful with gravel. Where the walk 
is long and wide, and the hill steep, this can 
not always be done, and provision must there- 
fore be made for carrying off the water in gut- 
ters. These may be made of small cobble 
stones laid neat and smooth, or of bricks, If 
stones are used, they should not be larger than 
a goose-egg, and should be fitted in a workman- 
like manner. Provision should also be made 
for turn-outs at proper intervals, which may 
discharge the water upon the adjoining grass, 
or into cesspools, or under-ground drains, 





In our own experience, we find the above 
methods to answer tolerably well, yet they are 
not a perfect protection in violent storms. At 
such times, the water will fill up and surge over 
all the gutters and turn-outs, and tear the walks 
sadly. The only way we know of is to provide 
tnese remedies as effectually as may be, and then 
lay in a stock of patience against storms. 
Since writing the above, we have met with 
the following in one of Loudon’s works: He 
is describing the grounds of an English country 
seat :—“ One practice at Redleaf is, that in every 
part of the garden, where the slope is consider- 
able, the walks are paved with brick, and have 
brick or stone-edgings. Some great advantages 
result from this practice. The walks are never 
injured by rain, but rather improved by being 
washed clean. No weeds grow in them; they 
do not become soft with rain, nor powdery in 
dry weather. Gravel walks need renovating, 
trimming and cleaning every year or two, but 
brick walks if properly laid at first, with a solid 
foundation and good drainage, will last. ten or 
twelve years without any repair whatever,” 





Layering Grape Vines. 
obitsigassis 

This operation is very simple. Early in the 
Summer, take down a last year’s cane from the 
trellis, and after making a trench near the vine, 
five inches deep and a foot or two long, lay 
down the cane in it, and cover it up with fine 
soil. The layer should be fastened down by 
pegs or by stones. Bring up the extreme end 
of the cane and tie it toa stake. In the Fall, 
if all has gone well, the layer will have formed 
a large bunch of roots at the point buried, when 
it may be severed from the parent vine, and 
planted. Latterly it has been found that 
most varieties can be multiplied faster than by 
this method. The plan is to spade up and en- 
rich the soil all along the side of the vine. 
Make drills not more than two inches deep, and 
as long as the branches tobe layered. Sprinkle 
a little sand in these drills. Now, lay down the 
canes in these shallow drills and peg them fast 
at every joint. Tie up a foot of the end of each 
cane to a stake. Such sorts as Rebecca, Lo- 
gan, Concord, étc., will soon take root at every 
eye, and will also send up shoots from the same 
joints. As these shoots grow, a little soil should 
be drawn over the layers, and the shoots tied up 
to stakes. By careful management in this way, 
one can get about as many rooted plants as 
there are buds on each layered branch. 





Grafting the Grape. 

“TZ.” St. Louis Co., Mo., writes to the Agricul- 
turist, that he “has been very successful in prop- 
agating grapes by grafting. Two years since I 
purchased a Rebecca vine, with a stem a little 
larger than a darning needle. I trimmed off 
the wood to two eyes, and although the buds 
were swelled, I grafted the part cut off on a 
piece of wild grape root, and planted it in the 
open air. In a year after it was, and is now 
much better than the original stock. The Del- 
aware, Rebecca, and some others, with me 
grow better on other roots than on their own. 
My method is as follows: Make as much bark 
meet as is practicable. Where the root is 
larger than the cion, split the cion, sharpen the 
root, and cut out a deep gash or wedge in the 
centre of the root between the two sides, leaving 
the bark undisturbed. In inserting the cion, bend 
or press the sides of the root, until the bark of the 
cion and root meet, then wind with soft twine, 








Furrow out the ground with a one horse plow) 
put fine chip manure about the plants, placing 
them about eight inches apart in the rows, and 
cover with common soil. Have the top of the 
grafts two or three inches above the level of the 
ground, and cover them out of sight one or two 
inches. If the season is unusually rainy and 
cold, place 6 inch boards on each side of the 
row, roof shape. When the weather is warm 
and settled, dig down to the buds, and leave 
them uncovered. If it continues very dry, cover 
the buds up, and let them find their way out.” 


Thinning the Leaves of Grapes. 








One of the most absurd practices prevalent 
at this season of the year, is that of pulling off 
the foliage of grapes, in order (as it is said,) to 
ripen up the fruit. Those who do this say they 
can’t bear to see the clusters so shaded: they 
know the sunshine would color them. And so 
they thrust right and left, covering the ground 
with green leaves. This isa great error. The 
ripening of fruit depends upon the presence and 
successful working of well-formed and healthy 
foliage on vigorous vines. The leaves are the 
lungs and stomach of the plant. Through them 
it breathes; by them it digests its food, and pre- 
pares nourishment for the fruit and the whole 
vine. Go tothe sides of the forest, and you find 
the blackberry developing larger, and ripening 
up finer in partial shade than in the sunny field. 
Go a little further and you will find the wild 
grape growing luxuriantly and ripening perfect- 
ly where the sun seldom shines; certainly, 
where it never reaches the clusters, and where 
no one pulls off the leaves. Some of the hand- 
somest clusters ever picked in our garden hung 
all Summer in the shade of leaves, and on the 
north side of the trellis-bar. The aves had the 
sunlight all day, but the yrutwe aia not. Webaye 
do doubt that one reason why the costly vine- 
ries of the country show so much half ripened 
fruit, is because the gardeners so perpetually 
meddle with the foliage. 
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Girdling Grape Vines. 


This operation consists in taking out a ring 
or section of bark (say about an inch wide,) on 
the fruit-bearing canes. The effect of it is to 
enlarge the fruit above the girdle, and to give it 
the color of ripeness ten or more days before 
the usual time. It is an interesting experiment 
in vegetable physiology. It furnishes splendid 
specimens of fruit for horticultural exhibitions. 
But this is all we can say in its favor. The fruit 
itself is deteriorated for eating purposes, and 
clusters exhibited as fair specimens of the fruit, 
give an untrue idea of it. 








Thin out Freely. 


Two plants half developed are not worth as 
much as one which has had plenty of room to 





perfect itself. A much larger and finer crop of © 


beets can be harvested if the plants are thinned 
to 8 or 12 inches, than if allowed to stand at 3 
or 4 inches ; and so with other crops—the dis- 
tance of course varying foreach. Not only will 
a larger yield be realized by thinning judicious- 
ly, but the quality of the product will be much 
better. So in the flower garden, the annuals are 
commonly sown very thickly, and left to crowd 
one another in a dense mass, Fora few kinds 
this treatment will answer, but the majority 
will give greater pleasure if each individual 
has room to develop its beauty. 
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Summer Treatment of Fruit Trees. 


pate 

Much of the work of the pruning knife can 
be anticipated by a little care during the grow- 
ing season. Dwarf fruit trees, especially, can be 
kept in such a condition that they will rarely 
require much cutting. Buds tending to develop 
into superfluous branches may be removed al- 
together, and branches making too vigorous 
growth of wood may be shortened and induced 
to form fruit buds. If in the Spring we exam- 
ine a shoot of a pear tree for instance, we shall 
find a strong terminal bud with lateral buds at 
interyals, and that those lateral buds are largest 
and best developed near the end of the shoot 
and that those lower down are gradually small- 
er. In the Spring the terminal bud starts to 
grow and prolong the stem; a few of the upper 
side buds produce shoots while the lower ones 
do not start at all. The buds near the extremi- 
ties are the strongest and appropriate all the 
nourishment, while those below are starved. 
If in the Summer, while this shoot is forming, 
we pinch off the point of it, the supply of food 
which would have gone to continue its growth 
and form the strong upper buds, is directed 
elsewhere: the lower buds receive nourish- 
ment which they would not otherwise have 
had, and some of them will be likely to form 
fruit-buds, This pinching off the shoots to in- 
duce the formation of fruit-buds, is practised by 
all good cultivators upon their dwarf trees. 
They are thrown into bearing much earlier, and 
are made much more fruitful than when this is 
neglected. The time at which it is done will 
be determined by the season; whenever the 
shoot has made a growth of three to six inches, 
according to the vigor of the variety, it is pinch- 
ed off by means of the thumb and finger, at the 
sixth leaf, counting from below. It often hap- 
pens that a shoot stopped in this way, pushes 
again from the upper bud. In this case the sec- 
ond growth should be pinched back to three 
leaves. Summer pinching should be practised 
on young trees, to cause them to grow into 
proper shape. The upper branches of a young 
nursery tree, which has been cut back often, make 
such a vigorous growth as to overtop the lead- 
er: by pinching back these shoots, in time the 
tree may be brought into a proper conical shape. 
By timely pinching, the tree may not ouly be 
shaped at will, but be induced to bear fruit sev- 
eral years earlier than it otherwise would, and 
all cutting out of large branches be obviated. 
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Treatment .of Orchards. 
—-—~ 

Many a farmer plants an orchard, and con- 
ceiving that he has done all that is required of 
him, takes no farther trouble with it until, in the 
course of years, there is fruit which needs 
gathering. Perhaps by the time his trees come 
into bearing, he has been induced to take an ag- 
ricultural journal, and there learns that trees 
are pruned to render them more productive. 
Pleased with the little fruit he already has, he 
admits the necessity for pruning, and goes forth 
with knife, saw, and axe, and makes an indis- 
criminate cutting, and thinks he has pruned his 
orchard. Next year the trees bear less than the 
year before and he sets down all pruning as use- 








-less, and all agricultural publications as hum- 


bugs. It is for the benefit of just such people 
that this article is written—those who catch at 
a fragment and think they have the whole. To 
all who this season begin to give attention to 
their orchards we say: Never cut a limb un- 
less you see clearly that something is to be 











gained by the operation, Look carefully at the 
tree and decide whether it will be better for any 
cutting, or if left alone. Do not cut unless the 
tree will be the better for it. If a limb grows 
in the center of the tree, where the fruit can not 
receive the influence of the sun and air, cut it 
out. If two limbs cross one another so that 
both will be chafed by the action of the wind, 
cut off one of them, Does alimb grow in such 
a direction that the tree will be thrown out of 
balance and grow lop-sided—off with it. Un- 
less a limb is evidently useless or in some way in- 
jurious, it need not be removed. There are two 
extremes: one is to let the tree grow without any 
care, and the other is excessive and injudicious 
pruning—both are to be avoided. If the tree is 
doing well, let it alone; if disposed to make a 
too rampant growth of wood, more than can 
be thoroughly ripened, cut it back; but as a 
general rule be sparing of the pruning tools. If 
an orchard has been properly cared for from the 
beginning, the amount of annual pruning required 
will be very small; no tree ought to get so far 
out of bounds as to require anything more than 
the knife. Still there are many who have neg- 
lected their orchards, or who come into posses- 
sion of old and neglected ones, where a severe 
pruning must be practised. This is the proper 
month in which to do it, The trees are now in 
full vigor, and an attempt will be made to heal 
over any wound made in pruning. If the limb 
to be removed is large, use a saw, set rather 
wide, and be careful that the limb in falling 
does not tear off a portion of the bark and leave 
aragged wound. To prevent this, it is well to 
make an incision with the knife, quite through 
the bark at the place where the limb is to be 
sawed off. Do not leave long stubs, but saw 
close to the base of the limb. It is advantage- 
ous to cover the wound with a solution of shel- 
lac in alcohol; this may be made of the consist- 
ence of paste, and applied to the wound by 
means of a brush. In going over the orchard, 
remove all suckers and all those sucker-like 
limbs which in old trees are apt to spring from 
the larger branches.. Apple trees will, where 
the Winter is severe, be benefitted by a summer 
pinching of the vigorous shoots; see article on 
summer pinching, on the opposite column. 
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Introduction of Fruit to England. 

A book of the olden time published in Lon- 
don, in 1604, gives the following account of the 
improvement of the stock of fruit in England. 

“One Richard Harris, of London, borne in 
Ireland, Fruiterer to King Henry the eight, 
fetched out of Fraunce great store of graftes, 
especially pippins: before which time there was 
no right pippins in England. He fetched also, 
out of the Lowe Countries, Cherrie grafts, & 
Peare grafts, of diuers sorts: Then tooke a 
peece of ground belonging to the King, in the 
parrish of Tenham in Kent, being about the 
quantitie of seauen score acres; whereof. he 
made an Orchard, planting therein all those for- 
aigne grafts. Which Orchard is, and hath 
been from time to time, the chiefe Mother of all 
other orchards for those kindes of -fruites in 
Kent, and of diuers other places. And afore 
that these said grafts were fetched out of Fraunce 
and the Lowe Countries, although that there 
was some store of fruite in England, yet there 
wanted both rare fruit, and lasting fine fruite. 
The Dutch & French, finding it to be so scarce, 
especially in these countries neere London, 
commonly plyed Billings-gate, & diuers other 











places with such kinde of fruite. But now 
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(thankes bee to God) diuers Gentlemén and oth- 
ers, taking delight in grafting (being a matter so 
necessary and beneficial in a Comon-wealth) 
haue planted many Orchards ; fetching their 
grafts out of that Orchard, which Harris plant- 
ed called the New-garden. And by reason of 
the great increase that now is growing in diuers 
parts of this Lana, of such fine & seruiceable 
fruit, there is no need or any foraigne fruite, but 
we are able to serue (serve) Ovsey pl 
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Labels on Fruit Trees. 

No one who has many fruit trees, should trust 
to labels for their identification, as they are lia- 
ble to be defaced or lost altogether. Make a 
plan of the orchard or fruit garden, and mark 
the place of each tree, writing down its name. 
This, if kept where it can be readily referred 
to, will save a deal of trouble in ascertain- 
ing names when the tree comes into bearing, 
Our special object is to call attention to the 
trees planted this year. When the trees are 
labeled in the nursery, the wire by which the 
tag is attached, is usually bound closely around 
a limb or the body of the tree. If it was not 
loosened at the time of planting, it is probable 
that the growth of the tree has caused the wire 
to become so tight as to seriously interfere with 
the health of the tree. We have frequently seen 
young trees with the copper wire of the label 
completely imbedded in the bark. The trees 
should be looked over to see that no injury re- 
sults from this cause. Where very small wire 
is used, the expansion of the tree breaks it and 
the label is lost. Userather large wire and give 
plenty of room for growth. Lead wire is pref- 
erable to copper; it is very cheap, and will 
yield to the enlarging growth of the limb. 
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Summer Pruning of Hedges, 
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After hedges have reached nearly their intend 
ed hight, it is necessary to prune them in mid- 
summer, in order to check their too vigorous 
growth. Yet this should be done with care. 
Too harsh use of the shears at this time stunts 
and often kills plants. Nature must have an 
outlet somewhere, and if forbidden, she rebels. 
And then, both asa matter of taste and expe- 
diency, it is unwise to give the hedge an abso- 
lutely smooth shearing. Better is it to leave 
some freedom and flow in the outline of plants, 
than to crop them very close. Better to clip in 
here and there, checking the strong growths for 
one year, and leaving the weak a chance to ex- 
tend themselves a little. This will give the 
hedges something of the wavy outline of a sym- 
metrical shrub, rather than the stiff appearance 
of a primly shorn wall. And, not least im- 
portant, such a hedge will last much longer than 
one which has been too closely pruned. 


The Chinese Wistaria. 
fire 

To the lovers of flowers our city streets do 
not present many attractions, yet in the month 
of May we have walked through many streets 
to enjoy the Wistaria. It seems to be the favor- 
ite climber of the New-York people. It climbs 
along walls, hangs over balconies, mounts to 
the roofs, and sometimes to the very chimneys 
and hangs its great grape-like clusters every- 
where. The plant often inproperly called Wist- 
eria and Glycine) is named in honor of Dr. Cas- 
par Wistar, a late celebrated physician of Phil- 
adelphia. A native species is found in Penn- 
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sylvania and southward, but it is much inferior 
in beauty to the Chinese species, so generally 
cultivated, (Wistaria Sinensis). The plant is 
readily propagated by layers and by cuttings, 
and is a universal favorite. It is perfectly 
hardy in the climate of New-York, and would 
succeed, by laying down in Winter, in much 
less favorable localities. 
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A Strawberry Talk. 

At the Fruit Growers’ Meeting held at the 
office of the Agriculturist on June 5, the mer- 
its of the different varicties of strawberries were 
discussed. The meeting had an especial inter- 
est on account of the presence of Mr. J. Knox, 
of Pa., one of the largest, if not the largest, 
cultivators of strawberries in the country. Mr. 
Knox thought there were several varieties 
of strawberries, possessing great merit, which 
had been overlooked. He instanced the Fill- 
more as one of these. He considered it one of 
the best in his locality, but was well aware that 
the locality had much to do with the value of 
a variety. While Hovey’s Seedling was highly 
prized at Boston, it was almost worthless at 
Pittsburgh. The Fillmore does not need to be 
frequently renewed, while Wilson’s Albany 
does. The Wilson gives a few large berries at 
first, but the rest of them are small. The Fill- 
more gives a greater crop than the Wilson and 
is of better flavor. He has tested it thoroughly 
and has this year planted more of it than of 
any other variety, save Triomphe de Gand. He 
named as other good sorts: Golden Seedling, 
Comptesse de Thury and Duc de Brabant. The 
Triomphe de Gand fully sustains its reputation ; 
taken all in all, we have nothing equal to it. 
Being asked to give a selection of the best six 
strawberries, Mr. Knox placed 1st, Triomphe 
de Gand, medium and late; 2d, Wilson, as de- 
sirable for canning or bottling; 3d, Fillmore; 
4th, Baltimore Scarlet, early; 5th, Burr’s New 
Pine, one of the best; 6th, Jenny Lind. The 
strawberry season used to extend over only two 
or three weeks. At Pittsburgh, they had pro- 
longed it to seven weeks, and he had no doubt 
that if might be extended to two months, 
Trollope’s Victoria does not bear carriage well, 
but it is good for home consumption. Kitley’s 

toliath is very large and late, but rather coarse. 
Brighton Pine has been said by the Pomologi- 
cal Society to be a poor bearer. Mr. Knox con- 
siders it one of his best bearers, and it has a fine 
spicy flavor. Scott’s Seedling is very good; 
some parties prefer it to all others, There is 
a great variety of tastes to be consulted, and 
a cultivator must endeavor to suit all.; The 
Moyamensing is good. We do not want mere- 
ly good sorts, we want the best. A first rate 
variety takes no more room and costs no more 
labor in cultivation than a poor one. Mr. Knox 
intends to plant ten acres of strawberries cach 
year. They are as easy to plant as cabbages- 

Doct. I. M. Ward thought that many kinds 
would succeed well about Pittsburgh, which 
would not do well in other places, Hovey’s 
Seedling is one of the best im the vicinity of 
Newark, N. J. 

Mr. W. S. Carpenter objected to the Fill- 
more as it is a pistillate variety. Is test- 
ing Cutter’s Seedling, and is thus far pleased 
with it. Among the new foreign varieties 
the Prince of Wales is a wonderful bearer and 
good. The Duc de Brabant is a favorite with 
him. He has tried some of Mr. Fuller's Seed- 
lings for two years, away from the locality where 
they originated. He thought highly of Col, 











Ellsworth. The Brooklyn Scarlet is a splendid 
berry, being perfectly hardy and very produc- 
tive, though the berry is not as large as some. 
Some white berries were of great promise: Len- 
ning’s White is perfectly hardy, of large size and 
good flavor: the White Pine Apple is nearly 
as good. Jenny Lind is a favorite at the North, 
being large and of a fine color: Iowais too 
sour, Downer’s is a wonderful bearer, but too 
sour. Bartlett is very fine, about as good as 
the Fillmore, and having perfect flowers, he 
prefers it to that variety. Empress Eugenie is 
one of the best, as good as Burr’s New Pine. 
Princess Frederick William was loaded with 
fruit, early and fine. Scott’s Seedling, not pro- 
ductive, insipid but sweet. 

Dr, Ward stated that the Brighton Pine 
was not prolific with him, and had rooted it 
out on this account. Mr. Knox thought he 
could not have the true sort as it was a great 
bearer with him. Solon Robinson had thrown 
it out, it not being a good bearer. 

Mr. Knox said that he never endorsed a 
strawberry until he had proved it by cul- 
tivating it for three years. He looked for pro- 
gress and thought that perfection had not yet 
been attained. He might put one variety at the 
head at this meeting, and at another meeting 
would consider some other variety as superior. 
His views were constantly changing as he had 
more experience, and varied his modes of culture. 
When a bed begins to run out, after gathering 
the fruit, he lets the plants make all the runners 
they will. He then plows them under, adding 
stable manure, and puts strawberries on the same 
ground again. He considers a crop of straw- 
berry plants equal in value to one of clover to 
plow under. 

Dr. Ward stated that Mr. Winans had tried 
every variety known in this vicinity, at Newark, 
N. J., and had found the Boston Pine and 
Hovey’s Seedling the most profitable sorts. 

Mr. Knox thought that the best culture had 
not been reached in this vicinity, as he could 
send his berries here from a distance of 300 
miles and sell them at 50 cents a quart at whole- 
sale, and asked if we had the best kinds for this 
locality. Cutter’s seedling he considered a fine 
berry, but not large enough, it is light colored 
and too soft to bear carriage to market. 
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Saving Seeds in the Garden. 

Our cultivated plants seem to be in a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium: on the one hand 
they tend to deteriorate, and on the other cer- 
tain individuals seem disposed to attain to a 
higher degree of perfection. We do not, as a 
general thing, understand the causes which pro- 
duce these results, except that for the most part 
poor culture produces the former, and good cul- 
ture the latter effect. Most of our finest varie- 
ties of vegetables and flowers have been pro- 
duced by a judicious selection, and if we would 
keep any variety in perfection, we must contin- 
ue to select the best specimens to propagate 
from. ‘ Like produces like,” is arule sufficient- 
ly general to be followed, and high breeding 
may be practised with plants as well as with 
animals. If we sow a large quantity of seeds 
of any variety of plant, a difference, and often 
a very marked one, will be noticed in the seed- 
lings; such as vigor, early maturity, and supe- 
riority of product, In garden culture we pay 
too little attention to the saving of seeds; hence 
it is that we hear complaints of sorts running 
out, and the necessity for a frequent change of 
seed. It has been our custom, though often 
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against our inclination, to save the earliest and 
finest of our cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, ete., 
for seed. Those who wish to keep their varie- 
ties good and even to improve them, will do 
well to follow this practice. Selection of the 
most desirable sorts for propagation is the great 
secret in producing the many improved kinds 
of vegetables. The variations are produced by 
hidden causes, and it is left for us to take ad- 
vantage of them. Both in the vegetable and 
flower garden, let the seed be saved from those 
plants which present the most desirable peculi- 
arities, and the chances will be that their good 
qualities will be perpetuated in the progeny. 
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Use the Kitchen Slops. 
eine 

Just now the English agricultural papers are 
full of articles upon the use of sewage or 
waste of cities. Bringing this subject down to 
individuals, we might write a long article on the 
waste of the house, had not this subject been 
so frequently presented in the columns of the 
Agriculturist. Again we say allow no fertilizing 
material to go to waste. The water from the 
kitchen is rich in elements of fertility. The soap 





used in washing, pot liquor, salt, etc., are all 


needed by the garden, and will amply repay 
for the saving and applying to the plants. On 
many farms the sink spout discharges into a 
gutter, and the waste water is allowed to soak 
away or evaporate, and just along the edges of 
this gutter will be found a most luxuriant growth 
of weeds, showing plainly that the ground here 
is richer than elsewhere. Let the kitchen waste 
be collected in a sunken hogshead or cistern, and 
applied in a liquid form to the plants in the 
garden, orrun it toa convenient distance from 
the house to an excavation which can be readi- 
ly supplied with muck, which will absorb the 
liquid, and many dollars’ worth of manure now 
wasted, will be annually saved. 


Training Dablias. 
—@—— 

This“most showy flower, the chief ornament 
of the garden during the early Autumn, requires 
constant care, unless we would have our hopes 
end in disappointment. Throwing up a vigor- 
ous and tender stem, its branches have so little 
strength that they often break with their own 
weight, and if not kept securely tied to a stake 
the main stem will be prostrated by strong 
winds. For all except the very dwarf kinds, 
stakes are needed, and some mode of training 
must be adopted. One method is, to tie the 
main stalk to a stake and take off the lower 
branches, to prevent their breaking off of them- 
selves. This causes the plant to grow very tall, 
and gives but a comparatively small number of 
flowers. Another style, called the “ tub” meth- 
od, is to cut off the leading stem and allow four 
or more of the lower branches to grow, each of 
which is furnished with a stake. This plan 
secures a large number of flowers, but gives the 
plant a squatty appearance not in accordance 
with its natural habit. We have satisfactorily 
practised a method which combines these two 
methods of training. The main stalk is sup- 
ported by a stake in the usual way, and all of 
the side shoots, except the three lowest ones are 
kept carefully pinched off; as soon as these 
lower shoots acquire a sufficient length they are 
supported by light stakes inclining outward 
from the plant. Trained in this way the Dahlia 
in flower presents a most showy appearance, 
Hoe around the plants frequently, apply li- 
quid manure, and if a dry spell occurs, cover 
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the ground with some kind of mulch. Much of 
the success in flowering the Dahlia, depends 
upon careful tying. Every few days the new 
growth should be secured to the stakes by a tie 
of bass bark ora strip of cotton cloth. Care 
should be taken that the bands are not drawn 
so tightly as to impede free growth. 


A Fine Old Plant. 
ee 

Plants as well as other things are subject to 
the changes of fashion. Many of the old fa- 
vorites of the gardens are neglected merely be- 
cause they are old, and their places are occupied 
by othets 
whose chief 
merit is their 
novelty. For 
ourselves, we 
love to see the 
flowers which 
we knew 
when a boy: 
they seem to 
us as old 
friends. How 
many of us 
look back 
with pleasure 
to days spent 
in the garden 
of our early 
home. Its 
jreasures may 
have been on- 
ly Sweet Wil- 
liams, Pinks, 
Peeonies, and 
such old fash- 
ioned flowers, 
but they are 
dearer to us 
than any of 
the newer in- 
troductions, 
for they bring 
pleasant me- 
mories of the days of our youth. 














Such were 
our thoughts on receiving a bunch of Thrift, 
from Mr. A. S. Fuller of the Brooklyn Nur- 


series. He sent it to us, knowing our partiality 
for old plants, and we have had it engraved, 
believing that it will be a novelty to most of our 
readers. The plant is botanically Armeria vul- 
garis. It is a native of Europe, and a perfectly 
hardy perennial. The leaves make a dense 
mass of dull grecn foliage, against which the 
abundant pink or rose-colored flowers make a 
fine show. It is well worth cultivating as a 
bedding plant, but it is particularly valuable for 
edgings, for which it is much used in England, 
where it is considered as the next best plant to 
Box for this purpose. It is readily propagated 
by division of the roots. There is a white varicty. 


About Double Flowers. 
—j-— 

Every cultivator of flowers has doubtless ex- 
perienced a difficulty in reproducing double 
annuals from the seed. The double flowers are 
in an unnatural condition, and it seems that 
slight causes induce them to revert to their nat- 
ural state of single ones. There is much rela- 
ting to this subject that we do not understand. 
There are some plants, like the stock gilli- 
flower for instance, the double flowers of which 
do not produce seeds, but the single flowers 
have a tendency to produce seeds, the majority 
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of which give double flowers. In a “good 
strain” of stocks, as the gardeners term it, the 
tendency is to produce double flowers, with 
here and there a single one to continue the kind. 
The whole thing seems to be in a very preca- 
rious condition, which slight and little known 
causes will modify. Seed saved from the most 
double Zinnias, will give us a number of single 
flowers, while the China Aster, which seems to 
have its double character more fixed, rarely fails 
to produce deuble ones. We have before us 
two letters upon this subject. The first is from 
Carl Meinurth, of Rockingham Co., N. H., who 
commenting on the statement made at the bot- 
tom of the last column, on page 148 of May 4g- 
riculturist says: “ Seeds from double flowers, 
which are not constant in reproducing double 
flowers again, must not be sown before they are 
one or two years old.” To test his theory he 
suggests that we take a paper of seeds of any 
double flowers, and sow one half the seeds this 
year; perhaps one-tenth of the plants will be 
double and the other single. Next year sow one 
half of the remaining seeds, and one half of 
the plants, at least, will be double; finally, the 
third year sow the rest of the seed and quite 
probably all the plants will bloom double. He 
also suggests that the smallest seeds of the Bal- 
sam are more likely to produce plants with 
double flowers, than the full plump seeds. 

Another correspondent, “G.” gives his plan 
for procuring seeds that will produce double 
flowers thus: “Do not allow the plant pro- 
ducing seeds to mature all of them. Pick off 
one half of the flowers, and let the plant throw 
all its forces into the remainder. Give the plant 
itself every possible chance to make a vigorous 
growth before it forms its flower-buds. An an- 
nual flower, like the Aster, is more likely to 
give double flowers and seeds, if transplanted 
from a seed-bed, than if grown in the border 
where they were first sown.” 





Rake the Garden. 
——o—- 

“TL. G.,” writes to the Agriculturist: “My 
gardenis alight sandy loam. When it is spaded 
in the Spring and raked over, it is perfectly 
smooth and level. After planting I, like a cer- 
tain kind of bird, cover up my tracks. As soon 
as the vegetables begin to appear, I rake over 
the ground—going backwards, meanwhile, 
“crab-fashion,” leaving no tracks visible—so 
that many have said to me, “How is it you keep 
your garden so clean and smooth? If the gar- 
den is raked over weekly—not a weed can be 
seen, the ground is kept from drying up, in fact 
the loose surface, though perfectly dry, operates 
as a mulch. To one unaccustomed to this 
mode of gardening, it is perfectly surprising 
how much ground can be gone over, and effect- 
ually too, ina short time. Wrought iron rakes 
are better than steel, as the teeth do not suffer 
from rough usage. I have not taken a hoe into 
my garden for the last 15 years, as I can make 
“better time” with the rake, even among corn 
and potatoes, Certainly in beds of onions, etc., 
there is nothing equal to the rake; if the rows 
are not far enough apart for the rake, turn it a 
little sidewise. Whoever will try the above 
plan, I think “ will irresistibly come to the con- 
clusion” that, running over the garden with a 
rake (if the soil is light,) once a week, is true 
economy—much better than to wait till weeds 
can be seen, Very slight motion of the soil de- 
stroys the roots of weeds while they are so ten- 
der. While you can not see such a victory at this 








time as you could if the weeds were knee high, 
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still it can be enjoyed full as much as though 
one could see “the slain lie heaps on heaps.” 


The Striped Bug a Night-Worker. 
a 

C. G. Siewers, of Campbell Co., Ohio, in a 
letter to the Agriculturist says: “I never could 
see how the few striped bugs found in the morn- 
ing, could do the damage my squash, cucumber, 
and melon vines were daily suffering. One night 
last year, I lighted my lantern, and went to ex- 
amine my vines. Let any subscriber afflicted 
as I was, do the same.—I found my vines coy- 
ered with bugs, 50 pair on a leaf being nothing 
uncommon. With finger and thumb I slaugh- 
tered about a thousand in an hour, going over 
the vines twice; about 12 o’clock at night I vis- 
ited them again, and found but a few strag- 
glers. Next night I went once more, in the 
hope of seeing no more bugs, but found that 
there was no apparent diminution of the ene- 
my. I slaughtered them wholesale every night 
for two weeks, and then gave upin dispair. In 
an adjoining patch I had a fine lot of late cu- 
cumbers coming along—very thrifty, and un- 
touched by the bug, and without thinking of 
the consequences, I tore up all my squash plants, 
finding they would never set any fruit, and 
threw them into the manure heap. The next 
morning my entire cucumber patch lay wilted 
and destroyed, looking as if a heavy frost had 
cut them down; every leaf appeared chewed 
up. I have not planted any this year.” 
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The Asparagus Beetle. 
—_—p— 

This insect, which has caused such destruction 
in Europe, has already become established in 
some localities in Long Island and New-Jersey, 
where it promises, if its ravages are not check- 
ed, to ultimately destroy the asparagus crop. 
Fortunately the insect is thus far confined toa 
few localities. As it can only be exterminated 
upon its first appearance, we give figures of it in 
its several stages, in order that it may be at 
once recognized and promptly dealt with. 
The beetle is known to tntomologists as Crioce- 
ris asparagi, and has a general resemblance to 
the striped bug which infests cucumber and 
melon vines. Fig. 1 is a drawing of the per- 
fect insect magnified, which makes its appear- 
ance during the month 
of May. A line near 
the figure shows the 
natural size of the 
beetle. The eggs are 
little brown oval bodies, 
singularly attached in 
rows upon the slender 
twig of the plant. Fig. 
8, shows the eggs, both 
of the natural size and 
enlarged. The eggs 
shortly hatch and pro- 
duce grubs or larve 
which greedily devour 
the asparagus shoots. 
Upon the first appear- 
ance of this dangerous enemy, no pains should 
be spared to exterminate it. The beetle 
should be picked by hand and destroyed, and 
all twigs upon which eggs are deposited should 
be burned. A brood of young chickens will 
be of great aid in destroying these and other 
insects. The hen should be confined in a coop 
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and the chickens allowed to range over the bed. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Vegetables for our Soldiers. 
—~o-—~ 

Perhaps there is no deprivation incident to a sol- 
dier’s life, greater than being obliged to do without 
the ordinary vegetables. To be able to appreciate 
the value of potatoes, turnips, etc., one should be 
obliged to go without them for a few months. We 
have been where oranges, bananas, figs, and other 
tropical fruits were abundant and ridiculously 
cheap, and would have given them all for a good 
mess of potatoes. From their bulk and weight it 
would be impossible to supply a large army with 
fresh vegetables; but our government does the 
next best thing, it furnishes an occasional issue of 
carefully dried vegetables. Col. Eaton, the Com- 
missary at this post, sends to the army one hundred 
and thirty five thousand pounds a month, of a mix- 
ture of dried or dessicated vegetables. We were 
much interested in a visit to the works of the 
American Dessicating Company at Brooklyn, L. I. 
This company furnishes the largest share of that 
supplied to the soldiers of our army, and has ample 
machinery and facilities for its operations. The com- 
pound sent to the army, consists, in every 100 lbs. of 
20 lbs. dried Potatoes. 22 lbs. dried Turnips. 
22 Ibs. dried Carrots. 10 Ibs. dried Cabbage. 
10 }ys. dried Onions. 5 lbs. dried Tomatoes. 

5 lbs. dried String Beans. 1 Ib. dried Parsley. 
5 lbs. Rice. Pepper, ete. 

This mixture is packed in cakes of seven Ibs. each. 
It is an exccllent article for a vegetable soup, or 
will make a nice dish of mixed vegetables. The 
drying is performed by exposing the sliced vegeta- 
ble upon trays in chambers heated by means of 
steam pipes, <A bushel of potatoes is thus reduced 
to 10 lbs., and other vegetables, containing a larger 
amount of water, weigh still less in the dried state. 
We were particularly impressed with the neatness 
which was observed in the establishment—much 
of the work being performed by women. The 
company has a separate contract for their des- 
sicated potato, of which a large quantity is sent 
to the army. The potatoes are first cooked, and 
then granulated and thoroughly dried. They form 
an excellent article of food, and must be ex- 
ceedingly welcome in camp. Mixed with suffi- 
cient boiling water, a nice dish of mashed potatoes 
can be prepared in a few minutes. 
mn fee ee 


Drying Fruit and Vegetables. 
oe 

There will soon be an abundance of the products 
of the garden and field,a share of which may be dried 
for Winter use. Now when there is an unusual de- 
mand for such things for the use of our brave sol- 
diers in the hospitals, our patriotic women will pre- 
pare an increased quantity of these delicacies for 
the sick andconyalescent. Persons connected with 
the Sanitary Commission inform us that there is 
no limit to the demand for dried berries, apples, 
peaches, and other fruits, and dried sweet corn and 
other vegetables are always acceptable. Where the 
quantity to be dried is small, it may be done on 
pans or trays placed in the sun and occasionally 
put into the stove oven, the doors being open. It is 
considerable trouble to put out the vessels when 
the sun shines, and bring them in at night, or on 
the approach of a shower. Where there are hot- 
beds, this labor can be saved by using a hot-bed 
frame and sash. The articles to be dried can be 
covered with the sash at night, which can be wholly 
or partly removed during the day. Where a large 
quantity is to be dried, it will be better to depend 
entirely upon fire heat. We have used successful- 
ly a very simple contrivance, acommon wood stove, 
with the pipe running across the room about two 
feet from the floor. About a foot above the pipe 
a rack holds the trays upon which the article 
to be dried are spread very thinly. The stove 
being an “ air-tight,” a very little wood serves to 
keep the room at a high temperature. The trays 
most recently filled are placed nearest the stove, 














and gradually moved along as the drying pro- 
gresses, to be succeeded by others. Ventilation 
is to be secured by letting down the upper sash 
of a window. The fruit or other material should 
be spread very thinly at first, and the early stage of 
the drying should be pushed as rapidly as possible, 
to prevent souring. When partly dry, the contents 
of two or more trays may be united, and thus save 
room. When the fruit, ete., is nearly dry, it ab- 
sorbs moisture rapidly, and should not be exposed 
during damp weather. Pack on a dry day. * 





An Old-Fashioned Musical Instrument. 

The above engraving will not be without interest 
to many readers of the Agriculturist. In thousands 
of minds it will awaken memories of early days, 
when the pleasant hum of the wheel was heard in 
almost every farmer’s dwelling, when few young 
ladies thought themselves fit candidates for matri- 
mony before a bountiful stock of homespun linen 
had been provided by their own industry for fur- 
nishing bed and board. ‘Ah! those were the days 
of healthy women, good housekeepers, and happy 
homes,” exclaim those who remember only the 
golden hours of the past. ‘In those times, the 
music was worth something. Its notes brought 
money to the pocket, as well as pleasure to the 
ears; piano playing and spinning street yarn fur- 
nish but poor substitutes for the useful work that 
employed our grandmothers.” It is no doubt very 
pleasant to look upon the past, mellowed by the 
light of years until a poetical tinge covers the pic- 
ture, but the present is more than a realization of 
the dreams with which many a weary maiden be- 
guiled the hours of toil imposed by the necessity 
of providing clothing entirely by hand labor, in ad- 
dition to the other houschold duties. The ingenu- 
ity of man has disenthralled woman from a large 
measure of drudgery, and given her the opportuni- 
ty to become something more than a mere working 
machine. It is doubtless true that many misim- 
prove the leisure bestowed by the progress of man- 
ufactures, but this need not be, nor do we believe 
that, as a whole, the female sex have deteriorated 
either morally or physically, since their labors have 
been lightened by the introduction of machinery, 
It is certain that the average standard of female ed- 
ucation is higher than ever before, and reliable ta- 
bles of mortality prove that the duration of human 
life has been lengthened several years during the 
last century. That isa low view of life which re- 
gards as its object only the accumulation of out- 
ward possessions. True wealth consists in devel- 
opment of the faculties of the soul, in an eye edu- 
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cated to appreciate beauty, an ear to enjoy harmo- 
ny, arefined taste to derive pleasure from art, as 
well as an intellect to grasp truth, anda hand to 
achieve outward results. He is not wealthiest who 
possesses most of this world’s goods, but he who 
knows how to extract most enjoyment from his 
surroundings ; and the resources of happiness. are 
abundant to the cultivated and refined. The com- 
mon people of the present day are far richer than 
the nobles of old, for general culture now is supe- 
rior to what was then thought to be high accom- 
plishment. And more than this, by means of im- 
proved methods of manufacture, the day 
laborer is now better housed, clad, and 
fed, than were many princes of old.— 
The days of old and their appliances are 
not to be despised. They bequeathed 
much of strength and of excellence, but 
they were only the root and the leaf which 
were to nourish the flower of the pre- 
sent. A return to them would be like 
the cutting of an immature plant, fore- 
ing it to repeat the slow labor of pre- 
paration for seed bearing, the end of its 
existence. <A striking illustration of this 
truth is furnished by events now transpir- 
ing. One of the “relics of barbarism” 
a state of society deeply rooted in past 
ages, and which like a pestiferous weed, 
yet remained amid surrounding culture, 
has borne its legitimate fruits, and we are 
in the midst of a desolating war, itsclf 
almost a type of the olden time, when 
might made right. The fruits of peace 
are being rapidly destroyed. At the 
South, the hand spinning wheel, and 
loom are again furnishing ‘ homespun,” 
and it may yet be necessary for North- 
ern women to revive this almost obsolete 
art. Thank God, they are not incapable 
of the task when it shall be necessary, yet 
who will say that this would be a na- 
tional benefit?—For many reasons we 
revert to the past with pleasure, but never with 
longing eyes. We remember that the higher glory 
of the race lies ever forward, and rejoice that so 
many steps have been taken toward its attainment. 
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Tim Bunker on Keeping a Wife Com- 
fortable. 


“How long have we got to wait for dinner, I 
should like to know ?” said Jake Frink to his wife 








' Polly, one day in hocing time. “Its tu bad tokeep 


three men waitin’ an hour for their grub.” 

“You've got to wait till the brush is cooked, 
with which to cook your dinner,” said Aunt Pol- 
lysnappishly. ‘‘ None but a green-horn would fur- 
nish green-wood for his wife to cook with—and 
green brush at that. You know, Jake Frink, that 
you have never had a second cord of wood at your 
door any time since I have lived with you, and that 
is going on seven and thirty years. All that time 
green brush has been the chief article of kindling. 
One might think that your whole farm was a brush 
pasture teetotally. I should like to have you try 
cooking with green wood a little while, and see 
how you would like it.” 

“Wall Polly, hurry up any way,” said Jake, “for 
we are all mighty hungry, and the corn want’s hoe- 
ing badly. You see brush is economical, and what 
I can’t sell at the store, I can use at home. It 
would kind o’ rot on the ground ef I dident burn 
it up.” 

“Pretty economy it is, to keep your wife in a 
stew all the while, and hired men a waiting hours 
every day because green wood won’t burn. It is 
smoke, siss, and fizzle from morning to night, and 
I no sooner get a blaze agoing, than I have to put 
on more green wood, and then there is another 
sputter. I never see such a house as this is,” said 
Aunt Polly, with great emphasis, and with a face 
as red as a beet. 

Jake is a great sinner, although he thinks he is 
so good that he does not need to go to meeting 
and hear Mr. Spooner preach. He would try the 
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temper of a much more saintly woman than Aunt 
Polly, and keep her on the rack. He might just as 
well put red pepper in her eyes, as to keep her 
kitchen always smoked up with green-brush. Her 
eyes always look red, and it is nothing under the 
sun but thatsmoky kitchen. The draft of the chim- 
ney is none of the best, but that would be remedied 
with well seasoned wood. Now you sce that man 
had christian marriage, but he don’t care no more 
for his wife than for a dumb animal. I guess he 
would lift a sheep out of the ditch, especially in 
these times, when wool is a dollar a pound. But 
he keeps his wife in the ditch about all the while, 
and never suspects that she is a bit uncomfortable. 
He thinks he saves something by burning brush, 
but it don’t pay unless you have a machine to chop 
it up fine, and keep it under cover until it gets dry. 
To work it up with the axe into fuel for a stove, it 
eosts more than it is worth. If it lies on the 
ground in the woods, it rots and makes good ma- 
nure without any expense. Thenif you have it, 
or any other wood green, there is a matter of 
uncertainty about meals, which throws the whole 
work of the farm into confusion, and puts every 
body out of humor. 

But this is only one way in which a wife is kept 
uncomfortable. It does seem as if some men took 
less care of their wives than of the dumb cattle in 
their fields. If the rooms in their houses had 
been thrown together by chance, they could not 
have been more inconvenient. A good arrange- 
ment of the rooms saves one half the labor. Some 
times the sleeping room is on the second floor, and 
there is many a journey up and down stairs during 
the day for a woman already overburdened with 
care, Sometimes the store room is in the garret, 
and other journeys have to be made daily, for sup- 
plies for the table. Every thing that she needs for 
her‘work should be upon the first floor, and close 
athand. There isno unnecessary waste of strength 
then in filling her place as housekeeper, cook, dairy 
maid, laundress, wife and mother, for many a farm- 
er’s wife is expected to fill all these offices, and to 
be always cheerful and happy, waiting for the com- 
ing of her liege lord, as if she had nothing else to 
do but to be a wife. 

The lot of a farmer’s wife, as it generally runs, is 
rather a hard one, and is made hard very often from 
the want of attention to little things. If a man 
needs twenty cords of wood for the year, it costs 
no more to get it in the Winter, in a time of leis- 
ure, and to have it chopped, split and packed un- 
der cover, than to get it, a load at a time, and have 
the torment of a slow fire all the while. This not 
only makes more labor, but it frets and worries, 
which is a good deal worse than work. Dry wood 
is one of the secrets of a comfortable wife. That 
is what makes Mrs. Bunker so hale and handsome, 
past sixty. She says she wouldn’t know how to 
keep house without dry wood. I guess she would- 
n’t for she has never had any thing else. 

Deacon Smith is a good man, and means well, 
but he does not know howto use a wife. His well 
has hard water, that won’t wash, and all the water 
on washing day has to be brought from the brook, 
more than forty rods from the house. To be sure 
he keeps aseryant, but it makes aworld of work 
for servant. and housekeeper. He might have a 
cistern that wouldn’t cost twenty dollars, and it 
would save more than that value of labor every 
year. He has roofing enough to keep it supplied 
with water all the while. And then the Deacon 
earries on a large farm and keeps half dozen hired 
men, and boards and lodges them all in his own 
house. Now what a burden this brings upon a 
woman, when they might be much better accom- 
modated in small farm houses of their own. It is 
quite as easy to hire a part of the labor needed on 
the farm, from those married, as from those who 
have no homes of theirown. This leaves a farm- 
er’s wife with no family but her own to attend to, 
which is much more pleasant. 

Then I guess a man has to do something to him- 
self as well as to his house, to make every thing go 
smooth with his wife. She bargained for a man 
when she got married, and she has a right to be 
disappointed, if she finds she has nothing but a 





working animal always jaded and unfit for social 
life. I know.of some farmers who rarely go any 
where but to meeting and to market. They feel 
that they can not afford the time to dress up and 
go and sce their friends and dine, or take a cup of 
tea. They have so slid out of society that their 
friends rarely come to see them. They are so hur- 
ried with work that they do not make friends very 
welcome. They seem to have no appreciation of 
life, but as an opportunity to make money. They 
prize work for this end, and time that isn’t turned 
into money is lost to them. Their muscles not 
only become hard, but their hearts grow hard and 
unsympathizing. They lose their taste for reading, 
if they ever had it, and very soon fall asleep if they 
attempt to read, or hear reading. If they are active 
in the field, they are stupid and dull in the house, 
like tired animals in their stalls. There is no men- 
tal growth, no development of manhood in their 
lives. This discovery,I think makes a woman more 
uncomfortable than green wood, and smoky fires. 
She married a man—a creature of intelligence and 
affections—and she has the right to the companion- 
ship of a man while she remains a faithful wife. 
No man has a right to prostitute himself to mere 
money getting, no matter how honestly, or to turn 
all the energies of his being to muscular exertion. 
Manhood is the most precious product of his farm, 
and whatever else suffers, that ought to be kept 
strong and vigorous. That article has become 
mighty scarce on Jake Frink’s premises, and it is 
this fact that makes the green-wood so very green, 
and the smoke so trying to Aunt Polly’s eyes. 
Poor woman! I shouldn’t wonder if there: was 
something else in them besides smoke sometimes. 


Hookertown, } Yours to command, 
June 6th, 1863, TimotHy Bunker Esq. 
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Bargain-Hunting Poor Economy. 
ae 

“See what a splendid bargain I made yesterday,” 
said one of my neighbors who was exhibiting her 
purchases during a recent shopping expedition. 
“Only two shillings a yard, and they asked two 
and six at every other store.” “But Mrs. W., I 
thought you had previously boughta Summer dress 
for your daughter,” I mildly suggested. ‘ Yes,” 
was the reply, “‘ she was fitted up, and it cost not a 
little to do it, I can tell you; but then this was so 
cheap, I could not bear to leave it. It will come 
good next Summer.” “And very likely be so out 
of the fashion, that the daughter will not be willing 
to wear it,” thought I, but politeness forbade me 
to say it. “And here is another real bargain,” con- 
tinued Mrs. W., “I never can get my husband to 
look out for the boys, and soI have to buy even 
their boots and shoes. Those boots I got for two 
dollars, when they were asking two and-a-half every 
where else.” One look at the articles was cnough 
to show even to my unpractised eye, that they were 
made of a poor quality of split leather, cheap in- 
deed in price, but costly enough in every other re- 
spect. The first walk through a wet pasture would 
soak them like a sponge. 

Mrs. W. had committed the two errors which 
“bargain hunters” usually fall into, and against 
which I would warn those of that class who may 
read the American Agriculturist. First, she bought 
what was not needed, because it could be had cheap. 
The fabric was apparently worth more than the 
price paid for it, but the money laid out might all 
have been saved for that season at least, and thus 
it was really so much out of pocket. Mrs. W. 
could not be sure that the same goods might not 
be purchased ata great reduction the following 
Summer. Fashions change rapidly, often in a single 
season, and they largely control prices. In any 
case Franklin’s old rule holds good ; ‘* What is not 
wanted, is dear at any price.” 

The second error of Mrs. W. was in supposing 
an article cheap, because it was sold at a low price. 
Occasionally through stress of times, or by dishon- 
est dealing, goods aresold at less than their value. 
In the first instance it is not according to the high- 
est morality to take advantage of the necessities of 





another, and in the second, the purchaser becomes 
a partner to the dishonesty, although it may be un- 
wittingly. But leaving morality out of the case, 
in the long run, it will be found unprofitable to 
purchase the lowest priced articles. If it be gro- 
ceries, they will probably be adulterated or injured 
in quality, or of short weight ; the latter dishonesty 
is largely practised in cities, where active competi- 
tion tempts to unscrupulous means whereby oth- 
ers may be apparently undersold. 

Perhaps the place of greatest temptation to bar- 
gain hunters is at auction sales. I have frequently 
seen housekeepers return from a vendue in the 
country, loaded down with articles which could 
be of no possible use, purchased because “ they 
went so cheap,” to be stored in the lumber rocm 
until another vendue should consign them to some 
equally eager buyer of cheap wares. Let not the 
masculine readers of this part of the paper flatter 
themselves that this failing is peculiar to our sex. 
Are they not often entrapped at mock-auction 
shops in the City, and do they not frequently buy 
cheap tools for use on the farm, which cost more 
in poor execution, loss of time, and frequent re- 
pairs, than would twice pay for the best implements 
in the market? The old rule “Spend not when 
you may spare, but spare not when you must 
spend,” will be found reliable for both sexes, and 1 
commend it to the consideration of all who may be 
afflicted with the mania for cheap bargains. M. 
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How to Trap Rats. 
eS 

A correspondent “W,” writes to the Agricultu- 
rist: “Last Winter rats made their entry into my 
dove-cot, and in spite of efforts to destroy or banish 
them, they soon eat up my carrier's, tumblers, fan- 
tails, and pouters, beginning on about ninety, and 
leaving seven. I read books and obtained advice 
from friends with an eager desire to save my favor- 
ite birds, but neither various poisons nor baited 
traps banished or caught a rat for consolation. Now 
however, I fecl free froin the cunning creatures, as 
for the past two weeks I have seen no new traces 
of their existence, and it is about two weeks since 
I caught the tenth rat, which now graces my out- 
house wall, with a nail through his head. Think- 
ing that a rat when frightened was neither cautious 
nor cunning, I placed a common pressure spring, 
unbaited trap at the entrance of arat hole, and hid 
it with a sprinkling of earth and light feathers. The 
next morning I hada “large” rat, and had uo more 
birds taken. Eureka! Again I tried my plan, 
where a new hole appeared, for the floor being 
of earth, I filled every other hole, and the trapped 
rat by his struggles had filled the one at which he 
was caught. I trapped another—another, and again 
another, and until the tenth, which I trust is the last, 
In watchiug the rats prowl about, I noticed they 
were frequently alarmed, when they hasted into a 
well known retreat. They emerged carefully, but 
did not return so. I find therefore that a hidden 
trap in the path is pretty sure to catch, which a 
baited trap will not do. I know that this method 
is not always convenient, but one rat less is a na- 
tional blessing in these times.” 
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Cooking Vegetables. 


A subscriber asks us how to cook Cauliflower. 
Boil it in water for twenty minutes or until the 
stalk is perfectly tender, drain and pour drawn but- 
ter over it. Some persons boil it in milk and wa- 
ter and think that it improves the flavor. This in- 
quiry reminds us that too little attention is paid to 
cooking vegetables, The common “ boiled pot” of 
the farm kitchen, where salt meat is cooked with 
a variety of vegetables, can be improved upon. 
There are very few vegetables that are not injured, 
to our taste at least, by being cooked with salt 
meat. Spinach or beet greens make but an indif- 
ferent dish wher cooked with meat, but boiled by 
themselves, and then chopped and dressed with but- 
ter, they are delicious. All greens should have the 
water drained or squeezed out of them before they 
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are sent to the table. Cauliflower has its delicate 


flavor entirely destroyed by being cooked with 
meat. Simply boiling vegetables renders them 
catable, but a little care in cooking and dressing 
them will make a delicious dish. Carrots are sel- 
dom seen upon the table, yet there is no vegetable 
that we prefer to nicely cooked carrots. The root 
should be cut into small pieces, not larger than a 
filbert, and then stewed with a little water, so that 
by the time the carrots are done, there will be but 
a little left; butter, salt, and a little flour are ad- 
ded to make a gravy, or what is better, cream may 
be used. Let those who like carrots at all, try this 
method of cooking them, and they will thank the 
American Agriculturist for the hint. 


Preserving Tomatoes. 
ges. 

“TL. G.,” writes as follows: On page 183 of the 
June No., you speak of boiling down tomatoes one 
half. Now, if that is the way you do, Mr. Editor, 
though for several years I have been a subscriber, 
(a paying one,) and an admirer of your paper, still 
I shall never make a special pilgrimage either to 
“pick a bone” with you, or to eat your tomatoes. 
Much cooking of this fruit destroys not only its 
flavor, but leaves a pultaceous mass, hardly recog- 
nizable by its taste or appearance. As my wife has 
a more excellent way—so we think—I will describe 
it. Put the tomatoes into a large dish; then pour 
on boiling water so that the rind or peel can be 
more readily taken off. After whicn, squeeze a 
good part of the juice out of the tomato while it 
is in the hand; then cut into 2 to 4 pieces accord- 
ing tosize. Cook fora few minutes until well heated 
through; bottle, using no corks, thick drilling only, 
cemented on the under side, put on mouth of bot- 
tle and pressed downandtied. Then with aspoon 
dip on the wax (resin with a little lard) until the top 
is covered ; when cool, set. in cellar and exclude the 
light. Prepared in this way, you will get the real, 
genuine flavor of the tomatoes when cooked, nearly 
equal to those just picked from the vines. 


Parched Corn Meal. 
a ooo 

Among the various uses to which our great Amer- 
ican cereal can be put, the “ Medical and Surgical 
Reporter” gives the following: ‘“ Any one who 
has travelled over the western prairies, is undoubt- 
edly familiar with the kind of food named at the 
head of this article. The mode of preparing it is 
to parch the corn, reduce it to meal, and add a due 
proportion of sugar. Provided with this simple ar- 
ticle of diet, the Indians, hunters, and trappers of 
the West will travel hundreds of miles, a very small 
quantity in bulk sufficing for many days. It is, 
withal, exceedingly palatable, and is usually mixed 
in water when eaten.—This would be an excellent 
addition to the rations of our soldiers, taking the 
place of both flour and coffee. A small quantity of 
it will go a great way, and its use would econo- 
mize moncy, time, bulk, and weight, all considera- 
tions of importance—the three last, especially so in 
rapid army movements.” [The preparation de- 
scribed above, forms under the name of Linole, a 
large share of the rations of the Mexican army, and 
is much used as an article of food by the Mexi- 
can people generally: When travelling in that 
country, it often was our principal food. We have 
often wondered why it was not introduced into our 
army, for the use of detached expeditions; it is 
very nutritious and requires no cooking: stirred 
with a sufficient quantity of water to form a kind 
of gruel, it satisfies both thirst and hunger.—Ep.] 
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How To Draw Tea. 
_— 

“TL,” of St. Louis Co., Mo., writes to the Agricul- 
twrist: A few years since, the writer took tea with 
a relative, and was delighted with the quality of the 
beverage. Upon enquiry, it proved that the article 
was from the same package used by another friend, 
whose tea always tasted miserably, and the differ- 
ence was wholly owing to the methods used in its 




















preparation. The last named person followed the 
usual plan of pouring boiling water upon the tea, 
which causes the most of the aroma to escape with 
the steam. The other friend adopted the following 
process, which I have since practised, and would 
recommend: Pour tepid or cold water enough on 
the tea to cover it, place it on the stove hearth, top 
of tea kettle, or any place where it will be warm, 
but not enough so as to cause the aroma to escape 
insteam. Let it remain about half an hour, then 
pour on boiling water and bring to the table. 
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Hints on Cooking. 

Graham Bread.—Communicated to the 
Agriculturist by Frances K. Hurlbut, Fond du Lac 
Co., Wis. For enough to make two loaves, take 
three pints of warm water (sweet milk is better) 
one teaspoonful of salt, a tea-cup two thirds full 
of good hop yeast, and make ® sponge as in fine 
flour bread. Keep in a warm place, and when 
light, work in a piece of pulverized soda the size 
of two peas, and Graham flour to make it just moist 
enough to cleave to the dish. Lét it rise again in the 
same pan; when'very light, sprinkle flour on the 
moulding board and mould into two loaves: when 
this rises again, bake from fifty to sixty minutes. 
The Graham flour requires soda when it is un- 
necessary for fine flour bread. Add three table- 
spoonfuls of molasses in making the sponge, if you 
think it improves the flavor. Persons with weak 
stomachs should not eat this bread until it is at 
least 24 hours old. 


Chicken Pudding.--Contributed to the 
Agriculturist by N. E. Anderson, Franklin Co., Pa, 
Beat well 10 eggs, add 1 quart rich milk, ¢ 1b. 
melted butter, pepper and salt, stir inas much flour 
as will make a batter. Take 4 young chickens and 
cut them up, then put them in a sauce pan, with 
salt and water, thyme and parsley. Boil these until 
nearly done, then take them out, and put them in 
the batter, and bake, and send up the gravy ina 
separate dish. 


Baked Apple Puadding.—Contributed 
to the Agriculturist by G. W. Patterson, Clinton Co., 
Pa. Pare and core sour apples and fill a deep dish 
with them, adding a little water; then take flour 
with a little salt, saleratus, and shortening, (propor- 
tions as for soda biscuit,) and stir in buttermilk to 
the consistence of a thick batter, and spread this 
over the apples and bake. Serve with sauce to the 
taste. This makes a very nice, light pudding, good 
for dyspeptics. 


Pound Cake and Fruit Cake,—Con- 
tributed to the Agriculturist, in answer to Mrs. Pry, 
by Susan North Barney. Stir11b. of butter and 1 
lb. of granulated white sugar until they form a 
cream. Beat the whites of 1 Ib. of eggs (9 large or 
10 of common size) until they will remain upon an 
inverted plate ; stir these with the butter and sugar, 
then add the yolks also previously well beaten. 
Mix with this 1 1b. of flour, 1 small teaspoonful of 
saleratus, and flavor with lemon. After stirring the 
whole well together, pour it into two basins well 
buttered, and with white paper in the bottom. 
Two-quart basins with perpendicular sides are best. 


Fruit Cake is made in the same way, except 
that good brown sugar is used-instead of white, and 
there are added 1 1b. figs sliced, 1 1b. currants, 34 Ib. 
citron, and 24 lbs. of the best kind of raisins. The 
currants need washing thoroughly, and the seeds 
should be removed from the raisins. Flavor with 
nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, and lemons, as desired. 


Frosting.—For a half pound loaf. The whites of 
3 egys, beaten until they will remain upon an in- 
verted plate ; to which add pulverized white sugar, 
a little at a time, until of the desired consistence. 
After spreading it on the cake, set in a warm oven 
to dry; when thoroughly dried, spread on another 
layer and dry as before, until of the required thick- 
ness. [We will try to get a “ Frosting Recipe” 
from one of the housekeepers in time for another 
paper—at least her frosting has a peculiar lustre, 
as we have seen it.—Ep.] 





Use for Broken Cakes.—Contributed to 
the Agriculturist by “L. A.M.” Cut the pieces in 
thin slices, lay in a deep dish, and pour over it a 
custard made as follows : Beat the yolks of 3 eges 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, add 1 pint of milk 
and season as liked. Put it in a covered pail, set in 
a kettle of boiling water: when it has thickened, 
stir in the whites of the eggs beaten toa froth, 
then pour on to the cake. Soft molasses ginger 
cake is very good treated in this way. Several 
kinds of cake may be used in the same dish. 

Sponge Cake.—Contributed to the Agricul- 
turist, by Mrs, I, 8. Kaler, Lincoln Co., Me. Beat 6 
eggs, yolks and whites together, 2 minutes. Add 38 
cups white sugar and beat 5 minutes; 2 cups flour 
with 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, beat 2 minutes ; 
1 cup cold water with 1 teaspoonful soda dissolved 
in it and beat 1 minute; the grated rind and juice of 
a lemon; alittle salt and 2 more cups of flour, and 
beat 1 minute. Observe the time exactly, and bake 
in rather deep cup pans. This will make 3 quite 
large sheets, and it does not dry quickly as most 
sponge cakes do. [What ifsome folks beat twice 
as slow as others ?] 

Currant Jelly.—The following method was 
recently recommended at o meeting of the N. Y. 
Farmer's Club. Pass the currants between rollers 
80 as to burst each currant, and press out the juice. 
(Any other method will answer to break the fruit, 
but this is most convenient.) Place the juice ina 
perfectly clean copper or brass vessel over the fire, 
and heat it slowly until it simmers, being careful 
not to permit it to boil, or much of the aroma of 
the currant will be lost. Skim the juice until the 
scum ceases to rise ; then pour the hot juice on to 
loaf sugar broken, and placed in a wooden vessel. 
Stir it until the sugar is melted by the hot juice, 
then pour into tumblers or other convenient ves- 
sels; when cold, it will be found thickened toa 
firm bright colored and high flavored jelly. 


Rhubarb Wine.—Trim off the leaves and 
grind and press the stalks in any cider mill. To 
each gallon of juice add one gallon of water and 
six pounds of refined sugar, and fill the casks, leay- 
ing the bungs out. A moderately cool cellar is the 
best place to keep it. Fill up occasionally either 
from juice kept on purpose, or with sweetened wa- 
ter, so that impurities which rise to the surface 
while fermentation is going on, may be worked off, 
When sufficiently fermented, which will ‘require 
from one to two months, bung tightly and let it re- 
main until Winter, when it may be racked off into 
other casks, or bottled. Some persons refine it be- 
fore bottling, by putting into each barrel two 
ounces of isinglass dissolved in a quart of wine. 


Sweet Pickled Tomatoes.—Contrib- 
uted to the Agriculturist by Mrs. J. Rice, Lapeer 
Co., Mich. Take smooth, half ripe tomatoes, scald 
and peel them, place them in a small-necked jar, 
keeping them whole. Scald vinegar and sugar to- 
gether the same as in pickling for peaches, pour it 
over the tomatoes to cover the fruit, of which the 
jar must be full. Then set it in a boiler of hot wa- 
ter and let it boil till perfectly heated through, and 
then cover and seal up. They are nice either 
with or without spices. 


Cheap and Good Prepared Glue.— 
Contributed to the Agriculturist by “L.,’’ St. Louis, 
Mo. Dissolve common glue in cider vinegar, as 
thick as may be wanted. As it becomes too thick 
from time to time, add vinegar. This is as good as 
any that can be purchased, 


Starching Bosoms and Ceollars.—A 
“ Jersey Farmer’s Daughter ” sends to the Agricul- 
urist the following directions: Poura pint of boil- 
ing water upon two ounces of gum arabic, cover it 
and let it stand over night ; in the morning pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it 
and keep it for future use. A tablespoonful of 
this gum arabic water stirred in a pint of starch 
made in the usual manner will give to lawns, either 
white or printed, a look of newness, when nothing 
else can restore them after they have been washed, 
To every pint of starch, add a piece of butter, lard, « 
tallow or spermaceti candle the size of a chestnut. 
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The Self-Important Grasshopper. 


“ A Grasshopper larger thana load of hay ! Monstrous ! 
Why Mr. Artist, have you not made a great blunder?” 
Not too fast, young friends ; our artist is seldom caught 
napping, and even then he usually dreams something 
worth thinking about—let him speak for himself. He 
says the picture tells the old story of a grasshopper who 
happened to be upon a load of hay, when the horses 
coming to a soft spot in the meadow, stopped and seemed 
unable to draw it any further. The insect observing this, 
chirped out “I see Ladd too much to the weight upon 
the wagon, and I will therefore jump off,” which he ac- 
cordingly did. Just then the driver whipped up the horses, 
and by a great effort they took the load out of the mud, 
and went on easily. “See,” said the grasshopper, *“* how 
much I helped them, surely the farmer ought now be 
willing to give me pasture the remainder of the Scum- 
mer.” The grasshopper in the picture is drawn of a size 
to show how large he thought himself. Probably the 
artist was thinking of something besides grasshoppers 
when he drew that sketch. Perhaps he had lately seen 
some pert youngster, who thought himself of more im- 
portance than father, mother, and all the rest of the fam- 
ily, who was always ready to give his opinion and ad- 
vice, and who seemed to think the world could not very 
well move without him. Such characters are found 
among both young and old. The picture brings to mind 
an’anecdote of a celebrated minister, who was on one 
occasion much annoyed by a busy, little, self-important 
man, who endeavored to draw him into a controversy. 
“ Sir,” said the little man, ‘“ what sect do you think I be- 
long to.” “Judging from your size, and the noise you 
make, I should think you belonged tothe in-sects,” replied 
the clergyman. If on some occasion any of you should 
begin to put on consequential airs, and some one present 
should pleasantly address you as Mr. Grasshopper, you 
will probably be reminded of this picture and its lesson, 
and be careful not to assume too much importance in pre- 
sence of those who happen to read the Agriculturist ; 
and as their number is so large, it will be safer to always 
be modest and unassuming, especially as such deport- 
ment will make you welcome in any desirable society. 





Ponto and the Mink. 


A. H. G. contributes the following to the Agriculturist : 
—Ponto was a faithful old dog; one of the good kind 
that never killed sheep, nor annoyed his neighbors by 
sneaking around their doors. He was very jealous too 
about his master’s premises. Minks and muskrats found 
no home around the “Hill side” goose pond. He was 
led to regard them as his special enemies. One made 
holes in the dam, and the other destroyed the ducks and 
goslings. When Ponto barked,we always knew that 
there was something wrong. One day, however, while 
all were busily engaged in making hay, his well known 
call was heard. There was danger of a thunder storm, 
and no one could bespared to answer itat the time. For 
more than half an hour we listened to his prolonged bow- 
wow-wow. This at length ceased, and ina few minutes 
was changed into a most piteous and smothered howl. 
All said that the old dog had found something, but no one 
could go and inquire what it was. Noon came and then 
at intervals only could we hear his smothered cry. “The 
boys could stand it no longer, and when the dinner hour 
sounded, Dan. and Henry went down to the pond. Guided 
by the wailing yelps they soon found Ponto, his head 
and fore-shoulders buried ina hole. As the boys came 


down and he heard their footsteps reverberating over 
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him, his tail assumed its 
accustomed wag, and a 
little motion of his hind 
feet showed that he was 
making an effort to draw 
himself out. This how- 
ever, was only followed 
by a more piteous howl. 
“ What could be the mat- 
ter ?” Henry said—“ some- 
thing must hold him. Per- 
haps an otier.” When- 
ever they attempted to pul! 
him out he only howled 
the louder. Dan. at length 
commenced digging down 
with a stick, where he 
judged Ponto’s nose would 
be. He had gone nearly 
through, and was pushing 
away the earth carefully, 
when the dog, bleeding 
and covered with froth 
and blood, drew himself 
out and fell almost ex- 
hausted into the water. 
There was no mark about 
his jaws, but on opening his mouth, his tongue was 
found bitten through in the center, about an inch from 
the end. The conclusion at which we arrived was 
this. He had found the mink that had destroyed so 
many goslings, and driven him into a hole. The boys 
knew that it was a mink by the smell. Becoming 
tired of barking when no one answered, he determined to 
sit down and watch his prisoner, For this purpose he 
stretched himself out half way in the hole that he had 
dug, panting with heat, and his tongue hanging out of his 
mouth. While in this position, the mink watching his 
chance, seized him. For the remainder of his life poor 
Ponto bore the marks of that unhappy day. Oficn have 
we distended his jaws with pride to show the scar. He 
never barked afterward, however, without receiving an 
answer ; nor did he ever fail to do his duty when a mink 
showed himself on the premises. 





A Church-going Dog. 


A gentleman on Long Island owned a dog that regu- 
larly accompanied the family to church on Sunday, and 
also to the meeting held on Wednesday evening. If, 
however, for any reason none of them attended the ser- 
vice, the dog would start by himself, take his place 
where his master was accustomed to sit, and remain 
until the benediction was pronounced. This occurred 
rather frequently one season, and the sexton thinking his 
room better than his company, one day kicked him out. 
The dog immediately started for another church about a 
quarter of a mile distant, took his place inside near the 
door, and remained a regular attendant at his new place 
of devotion until his death, which occurred recently. 
The writer can vouch for the truth of this incident. 





The Devoted Sparrow. 


An observing correspondent of the Agriculturist, “‘ A, 
H. G.,” relates the following incident as throwing some 
light on the question proposed on page 153, (May No.) as 
to whether birds return to their old haunts in the Spring. 
He says: ‘Last Summer a Hedge Sparrow was ob- 
served one morning pecking at the basement window, and 
apparently trying to get in. His strange actions excited 
the interest of the house-keeper, and her benevolent 
heart immediately suggested that he must want food. 
When, however, crumbs were offered, he refused them 
with disdain—only ruffling up his feathers like a turkey 
cock, and hopping away until the window was closed, 
when he would return. Some minutes after his first ap- 
pearance, the housekeeper was obliged to go up stairs, 
where she discovered on the mat in the hall, the ends of 
two wings and some feathers, very much like those upon 
the stranger at the window. The mystery was now ex- 
plained. Thecat had caught the poor sparrow’s mate 
and he had followed her crying to the house. Day after 
day, and hour after hour—until the snow fell—did he ap- 
pear at the window. He would not bedriven away. The 
housekeeper was obliged to pin a paper over it for a time 
for his continued pecking made her nervous. From 
morning until night, he was there—when not at the 
window, usually on a bush beside it—only going away at 
intervals for a few minutes to feed, and then returning. 
When the window was left open, he would come in, and 
had it not been for the kindly interference of the house- 
keeper, himself would have shared the fate of his com- 
panion. It is only a few weeks since he returned again to 
his old place at the window. The snows of Winter had 
only disappeared when he came back. Time has not 


it occurred. He still runs along the grating outside and 
picks each pane of glass as he passes and repasses, 
There can be no doubt that he sees his own shadow in 
the glass and thinks that it is his mate. He is still alone, 
For the past hour I have watched him go and return at 
intervals of a few minutes, to follow his old habit of pick- 
ing at the window. From this I am led to think that 
birds do return to their old haunts yearly ; that in many 
cases they may mate for life; that there are widowers 
among them, for our devoted little friend is of the male 
kind. However this may be, such affection seems to 
prove that there is something in a sparrow akin to love, 





| Boys’ and Girls’ Garden— No. 4, 


Our young friends, having carefully read the preceding 
chapters, understand quite well how the plant increases 
in hight, and they have watched with interest the build- 
ing up of story after story, each consisting of a piece of 
stem and leaf or pair of leaves, But they have noticed 
that the plant does not continue to increase the main 
stem to an indefiniie hight ; other stems or branches, ap- 
pear on the mainstem. The branches grow precisely in 
the way that the main stem did, only instead of being 
fixed in the ground, they spring from the stem at the point 
where the leaf joins it. Branches generally appear at the 
place where the leaf is united to the stem. This point is 
called the aril, and anything that comes in this place is 
said to be axillary. The branch first appears in the axil 
of the leaf asa bud, which elongates and produces a 
branch in just the same way as the embryo which was in 
the seed, grew and formed the original stem. As the 
branches grow from the axils of the leaves, it follows that 
plants with alternate leaves will have alternate branches, 
and one with opposite leaves will have the branches op- 
posite. That this is so can be seen by comparing the 
manner of branching of the Tomato with that of the Four 
O'clock. We have thus far described only the root, stem 
and leaf,—these being all that the plant needs to enable 
it to grow. But sooner or later the plant produces flow- 
ers and seed, by which it can reproduce its kind. 
Flowers, which we all love so much, are of such va- 
ried form and color that most persons think the study 
of them must be very difficult. You have already seen 









how leaves 
vary from a 
very simple 


form; so with 
flowers ; if you / 
examine some 
simple flower 
and under- 
stand all its 
different parts, 
you will have 
a good idea of 
the general 
plan upon 
which all flow- 
ers are made. This plan admits of a wonderful variety, to 
be sure, but it only adds interest to the study to trace out 
these variations. The reason why we selected Flax as 
one of our plants for illustration, is because its flowers are 
readily understood, and are sufficiently large for the parts 
to be seen without the use of a magnifying glass. As the 
Flax runs up to flower the leaves gradually become small- 
er, and soon liitle buds appear, each borne on a short 
stem, and these after a while, open into flowers. Having 
the flower of the Flax, let us now examine its plants. 
We have had engravings made to help the description, 
but it is much better to have the real flower. Beginning 
at the bottom of the flower we find five little green leaves, 
much like the upper leaves on the stem: these together 
form the flower 
cup or calyx, as 
seen in the un- 
opened flower -in 
fig. 16. Each one 
of the separate 
leaves of the calyx 
is a sepal. Just 
inside of the calyx 
is the showy part 
of the flower, the 
corolla. This, like 
the calyx, has five 
distinct leaves, or 
parts, called pe 
tals, which are 
much unlike other 
leaves, being more 
delicate, and of a 
different color and 
shape. The calyx 


Fig. 15. 





Fig. 16. 
and corolla together are the floral envelopes; they sur- 
round, and in the bud completely envelop the other parts, 
which being small and not very showy, are not generally 





made him forget his bereavement, nor the place where 





noticed, yet they are the most important parts of the 
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flower. The flower has some other use than to gratify 
our senses ; its real purpose is to produce seed, and this 
is done by the parts we are about to describe. If you 
look closely at the center 
of the flower, you will see 
two rows of little yellow 
bodies. These can be 
seen much more distinct- 
ly if you pull the calyx 
and corolla off very care- 
fully. Fig. 17, represents 
a magnified figure of the 
flower after the floral en- 
velopes have been remov- , 
ed. We find that there is 
an outer row of five parts 
called stamens. Fig. 18, 
shows the appearance of 
a separate stamen much Fig. 17. 

more enlarged, showing 

its stalk or filament bearing an oval case or box, the 
anther, which, by the time the flower opens, bursts by 
two slits in its sides, and lets out a very fine powder, the 
pollen. Remove all the stamens, and the pistil, fig. 18, 
will be left exactly in the center of the flower. This 
consists of a roundish lower portion, the ovary, hav- 
ing five slender stalks, the styles, each of which bears 
a little knob or stigma, The ovary or lower part of pis- 
til is hollow and contains ovules, which are little bodies 
that will by and by become seeds. If you have a magni- 
fying glass you can see the ovules. Cut a flower open 
lengthwise with a sharp pen-knife through the center, and 
you will be very likely to divide the ovary. The ovules 
will be seen as little green pulpy masses. If you can not 
do this you must be satisfied with the representation giv- 
enin fig. 15. In this figure the ovary in the center of 
the flower is cut through so as to show two of the ovules. 
These ovules would never ripen into seeds if the pollen 
from the anthers did not fall upon the stigmas. This in 
some way, which we can not explain, exercises an influ- 
ence upon the ovules and causes them to grow and finally 
become seeds. The stamens and pistils being such im- 
portant parts in the pro- 
duction of seed, are cal- 
led the essential organs 
of the flower. If the 
corolla or both this and 
the calyx were absent, 
as they sometimes are, 
the flower could still 
perfect seed, but neither 
the stamens nor the pis- 













¥ tils alone can produce 
“el seed. Now then, let us 


briefly repeat the parts 
of the flower: Ist, The 
Calyx, composed of se- 
pals: 2nd, The Corolla, 
with its separate petals: 
* 3d, The Stamens con- 
sisting of filament and 
anther: 4th, The Pistil, 
with its ovary, styles 
: and stigmas. The parts 
are one within another in the order in which we have 
named them, and as shown in the picture of the flower 
cut open in fig. 15. The corolla, stamens and styles, 
soon fall away, leaving the calyx and ovary. The 
ovary enlarges and becomes the seed pod, fig. 19, which, 
when ripened, will be found to contain seeds just like the 
one that was planted, and which, if put into the ground, 
would repeat over again the growth and flowering which 
we have described. There are some other things about 
the Flax flower which should be noticed: The parts are 


© en.2 ov° 


Fig. 18. 





Fig. 19. 


nearly all in fives; there are five each of the sepals, pet- 
als, stamens, and styles and stigmas, and twice five seeds. 
Then again, the different parts are regularly placed with 
relation to one another: the petals are not directly op- 
posite the sepals, but opposite the spaces between them— 
are alternate with them, so the stamens alternate with the 
petals, and the styles with the stamens. There is then a 





regular plan for the Flax flower, adefinite number for 
each set of parts, and these parts are put together ina 
particular way. If you will study this flower you will 
have a good idea of the plan upon which flowers are 
made, and although other flowers will look very different, 
yet knowing what parts to look for, and what their 
position should be, you will soon be able to understand 
heir structure. « Our other flowers will show some of the 
most common variations from the structure of the Flax, 
and we will try and tell you about them next month. 
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Frightening Herself to Sleep. 
The nurse of a little girl used to frighten her when 
being laid in bed, by telling her that if she did not keep 
quiet, the rats would come and bite her; and the child 
dared scarcely stir for fear of the threat. On one occa- 
sion she was taken to visit ffiends in the country, her 
nurse being left behind. On her return a few days after, 
she was asked how she managed to get to sleep at night. 
“Oh,” said she, “I sat up in the bed and said ‘ Rats! 
rats !’ until I was so frightened I trembled all over, and 
then I covered myself right up, and didn’t dare move 

again, and went right to sleep. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 





No. 44. Illustrated Rebus. A truth worth remembering. 


No, 45. Curious Sentence.—Contributed to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, by ‘‘W. G. W.,” New-York City. A 
teacher speaks with authority to one of his pupils; calls 
him by name, directs him toexecute a lesson ; designates 
what is to be done, and enjoins him todo it correctly. 
For this he uses in all, only four plain English words, 
and they are all sounded precisely alike. 

No, 46. Arithmetical Problem.—Contributed to the Ag- 
riculturist, by P. C. Reed, Bond Co., Ill. A. and B. agree 
to do a piece of work, each to work as many days as the 
other. A.is to receive $22 and B. $28, of every 50. It 
happened that A. worked but 137}3¢ days, while B. work- 
ed 1875 days. They receive for the work $270 ; what is 
each man’s share of it? 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles in June No. (page 
183). No. 40. Illustrated Rebus. ‘‘ Many a slip between 
the cup and lip.” No. 41, Illustrated Rebus. “ When the 
cat’s away, the mice will play.” No. 42. Mathematical 
Problem. One should have 91 3-7 acres ; the other, 65 4-7 
acres. No. 43. Riddle. A Hat. 

The following have sent in correct answers: the num- 
ers indicate the problems answered by each. 

Wm. J. McManigal, 37; N. S. Barnum, 37; J. M. and 
¥ A. Boyle, 37; “ Constant Reader,” 37; John Wilson, 

; Ellen F. Cole, 37; S. = Walku , 33; H. H. Bayley, 
7: Mary E. Greely, 37; E. M. Kellogg, '37, 88; Eleanor 
Risdon, 37, 38; Jesse H. Carter, 37; fohn F. Holmes, 
37, 38; J. B. Bardwell, 38 ; Stephen A. Brown, 37; Orlan- 
do P. Ltn og’ 37; E. Melick, 37, 38; Augustus 
ag ay xeon 37; M. H: Barnard, 37; 8. She herd, 37, 38 ; 
E. 8. Lyon, 37; : pi Wistarkirke, 37 ; Jo n FHolmes, 
37,33; W. W. Dickey, 37; 8. A. Dic key, 37; Bernet K. 
Melick, 37; Alice —_ 37; W. A. Vaughan, 37; Walter 
A. Carpenter, 37 ; G. T . Clark, 38; Plutus, 37; John Ww. 
Van Deventer, 39; W. H. French, 37; L, O. Gay, 39; 
Cc. R. L., 40, 41; S. 8. Doolittle, 41; Fred. A. Malibee, 
41, 43; Ly dia E. Newber 5 Isaac McGay, Jr., 40, 
41, 43; Twiford 8. Noble, ; H. M. Johnson, 40. "41; 
GW: Venall 40, 41 John N. Fithian, 42, dames Wit 
liamson, 41, 43, Henry B. Strong, 42; Lemuel G. Carpen- 
bd 40, 41; Richard Humpback, 40, 41, 43; James Argus, 

L. O. Gay, 42; ay Minor, 41, 3: aes Bay- 
ley, 41, 42,43; Isaac T. McLain, 42; patos Weeks, 

42, 43 ; Robert G. Weeks, 40’; George Week, 40; 
Wirt Cc. Williams, 7‘! ei Samuel A, illiamson,. 43; 
G. L. Stevens, 43; H Mendenhall, 42; John P. Rat- 
cliff, 42; J. H. Nicholson, 41; Willie H. Paine, 41, 42, 43; 
Albert D. Rust, 40, 4l, 8; George Bushong,, 43; 
ata od Alice, 41, 43; Uitte not necessary to send draw- 

s for propo ses rebuses); J. A. and J. E. Smith, 41; 

vi us,” 42; John Kostenbader, 42 ; Cornellus Hoag- 
anh, r, 41, 42, 43; Oliver Coombs, 41; Willie N. Bar- 
nom, 40, 41, 43: Daniel 8. Carver, 40, 41; Jesse Wright, 

: Alice P. Talbot, 37, 40, 41; Laura E. Barnes, 40. 41; 
Wiley McCaughey, 41, 42; J. M. and F. A. Degie. 40, 41, 
43; Maggie Dale, 41; ‘albert Siewers. 40, 41 H., Stry- 
ker, 40, 41, 43; William Wyckoff, 41; oO. B, Surface, 4 
Maggie H. Haggerty, 41, 43; ae D. Thorp, 40, 41, 43: 
Marv A. E. Nichols, 41. 42, 43 ; Temperance Carr. 41; 
A. T. 41, 42, 43; Emily E. Alcott, 40, 41, 43; Bernet Ken- 
poy 2 Melick, 41; Geo Elcock. 42;' Nellie $ ink, 41, 
43 a H.4 1, 42; . Ward, 40,41; James ardiner, 
42; 43 W.F, Penniman, 4l. 





Business Notices. 
G2” Lighty Cents a Line of space, 


ANNA 
Pure and Economical Articles 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
Pyle’s Cream Tartar, 
Pyle’s Saleratus, 
Pyle’s Baking 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 
Housekeepers will find these articles reliable, and the 
cheapest inthe end. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington-street, corner Franklin, New-York. 


JVIME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 

The magnificent Summer No. ready. 25c. Sold 
everywhere, Yearly $1; with valuable Promioms. 473 
Broadway. Every ady should see it. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 
This is the best and cheapest microscope in 
the world for general use, It requires no fo- 
cal adjustment, magnifies about 100 diameters, 
or 10,000 times, and isso simple that a child 
can use it. It will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2.25, or with six beaut- 
ful mounted objects for $3, or with 24 objects 
for $5. Address Bie careseh CRAIG, 
patroet, New-York, 
A liberal anciak +4 fe trade. 


* MICROSCOPES are just what th 
cist ap who wish such E, article, will ‘Det be be 


Gappcinted, if they should obtain one of these,"—W. ¥, 











Mr. Henny Crate, 

Dear Sir:—I have received the 
Microscope which you sent me, and deem it the best for 
practical purposes, I have ever seen. [ like it much bet- 
ter than one which I have been using that cost me $20: 
and without hesitancy would recommend it, not only as 
an instrument well adapted to afford instructive amuse- 
ment to every family circle—but as being the best I know 
of for “the use of the practical Naturalist.” 

Yours truly, 
J. Bopinz Tuomas. 


Williamsport, Pa., May 7th, 1863. 
Lands—To All Wan Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad; rich 
soil; fine crops; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent free. 
0 








The Markets. 


—o— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Friday Morning, June 18, 1863. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


25 days this mth 569,000 8,162,000 8,204,000 27,000 58,000 
36 days last m’th 347,000 "540,000 "596,000 45,000 51,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. 
95 days this month, $75,000 8,256,000 9,631,000 $2,000 56,000 
36 days last inonth, 849,000 783,000 1,839,000 102,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year, 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. 


1863... 569,000 8,162,000 3,204,000 27.000 58,000 

35 days 12", BO000 42800000 1920000 43,900 110000 
Rye. 
£2,000 





SALES, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Barley, 
35 days isee 2: Geoo Raoro0o tzo00 "sas00 | SQN. 
3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, ge. k baa 
a Mat Sek a 
cides Pe TatT Somat Souatans 790,168 oe 
4. Receipts at Albany, from the commencement of 


Navigation, to June 9. 
Canal opened May: 1, Hing’ 
Flour, bbls........ 
Wheat, bushels... “3 008300 5,254,100 
Corn, bushels......2,824,100 






Barley, bus bushels. "99,700 $17,100 
Oats, bush 
Rye, posite. 68,600 209.900 





The receipts, sales, and exports of B 
been quite heavy during the month, as had ‘been _ 
pated at resumption of navigation on the canals and rivers — 
of the inferior. The export demand was 
most of the month, encouraged by the favorable market ° 
reports from England; but, toward the elose, buyers 
were Jess disposed to operate, unless at 
under those claimed by holders, in view of the depression 
in the gold and foreign exchange markets, the rise In rates 
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on freight, and the great trouble with the stevedores and 
longshoremen (loaders of ships), who, having made a 
“strike” for higher wages, refused to work, and did 
everything in their power to prevent less exacting laborers 
from filling their places. This trouble continues without 
abatement, and very seriousiy impedes shipping opera- 
tions. The Scotia, from Liverpool, arrived here on Mon- 
day, bringing reports of very fine weather, promising 
crops, and falling markets in the West of Europe. This 
news had a depressing effect on the markets here, and 





Fisk & HATCH, 
No. 38 Wall-st., New-York City. 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 

All kinds of Government and other Se- 
curities, Orders from the Country for 
purchase of Government Bonds, etc., at- 
tended with care and Promptness. 





with the rapid decline in Gold and Sterling Exchange 
yesterday, holders were eager to sell, and purchasers less 
willing to operate. Prices close lower than a month 
ago, and with a strong downward tendency....Cotton 
fluctuated materially, but closes rather firmly at 57c @ 
58c @ th for Middlings, with a moderate inquiry. ...Wool 
opened heavily at drooping prices, in the absence of 
buyers, who had gone into the country to make purchases, 
but having partially returned, during the past two weeks, 
business has been more active, particularly in domestic 
fleece, and at more regular rates.. Provisions have been 
quite plenty and have declined. The demand has been 
mainly for hog products. Butter and Cheese having 
been in very limited request ... Hay and Hops have been 
in fair demand, while Seeds and Tobacco have been quiet, 
without any remarkable changes in prices. ...Petroieum 
has been freely offered and purchased, mainly for future 
delivery, at irregular prices... .. Business in most other 
articles has been quite limited. The following table will 
show the present prices and the changes from last month. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 




















State $5 30% *8 50 $4 75) a6 0S 
FrLovr—Super to Extra State @ 
Superfine Western............ 530 @560 475 @500 
Extra Western......... nda citek« 606 @950 550 @ 950 
Extra Genesee,................ 630 @8% 610 @7% 
Saper. to Extra Southern.... 66 @950 62 @950 
Rye FLrour—Fineand Super. 340 @540 340 @5 2 
Corn Meat. .............. 420 @40 43 @455 
Wueat—All kinds of White.. 16 @1% 10 @1%7 
All kinds of Ited.............-. 120 @155 117 @155 
Corn—Yellow. ...... ...-..+- % @ 8 8 @ $i 
nel... - = 3 4 - $ a 
Oats— Western. 7 

ta +s -.0@ PB 8 @ 8&1 
Rye - 100 @108 10 @106 
BARLEY - 12% @140 10 @1% 
Beans— per bushel 20 @31 200 @3$15 
Corron—Middlin: Ib... 6 @ 37 57 @ 58 
Hops, crop of 1 per Ib..... 6 @ &¢ 15 @ 2 
Fearuers, Live Geese. p. Ib.. 6 @ 8B 8 @ BO 
Seep—Clover, per Ib.......... 8 @ 8% 8X@ 9%. 
"‘Mimothy, per bushel..... .... Nominal, 200 @ 2 
Fuiax, per bushel............. Nominal. 246 @260 
Scvear—Brown, = BD. sesces 8%@ 9 @ 12% 
Mo.asses,New-Orleans, p.gl. 40 @ 88 @ 580 
Corrzeg., itio, per Ib_.......... 20 @ 8 284@ 813 
Tonacco—Kentucky,&c,p.lb.. 14 @ 82% 12%@ 31 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... I124@ 424 Rye@ 42% 
Woo.—Domestic fleece, p. lb.. @ 8 0 @ 80 
Domestic, pulled, per lb........ 6 @ 8 8s @ % 
Wool, California, unwashed... @ 58D 24@ 50 
Tatstow, per Ib............... 1 ll @ i 
Or Cakx, per tun.......... ie 1, 87 50 @45 00 
PorKk—Mess, per bbl..... ..1220 @1412K 2% @138 00 
Prime. per bbl... ..... 007% @1250 il 50 @ll 
Sesr—Piain mess . 950 @1% 96 @lt 
Larp, in bbis., perlb .... 9%@ 10% 9%@ 10% 
Burrer—Western, per Ib. Re i6 146 @ 19 
State, per lb, PES 6 @ 2B 146 @ 22 
CHRESE... .... 8 @ 4 8 @ il 
Broom Corn—per P..... e 8 @ W 8 @ 10 
Eoes—fresh, per dozen.,..... 14 eS 15 6b @ 17 
Poutrry—Fowls, per Ib...... 12 14 9@ 12 
Ducks, per ..... ee scab as ene u4@i ii 146 @ 138 
Geese, per BD... vox @ 10 6 @ 8 
Turkeys, per Ib.. ....-.-...... 2@ 6 8 @ 10 
Porarors—Common, p. bbl.. 100 @ 12% % @100 
Peach Blow, per bbl ... ..... 137 @1 62 8 @112 
Mercers, per bbl..........--.. 15 @2%3 12 @140 
Nova Scotia, per bushel..... 40 @, 4% 40 @ 6 
TurNips—Ru page. per bbl. 75 @100 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p.bbl. 250 @ 250 @300 
Appies, Russets, per barrel. 250 @350 200 @300 
Apples, common, per bbl .... 350 @37% 150 @200 
Drtep Appies, per Ib, ...... 4@ 6 38 @ 6 
Driep Peacaes, per lb « 15 @ 16 
STRAWBERRIES, choice, per qt. box 5 @ Ww 


S 
® 


CHERRIES, per 14 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—The Cattle 
markets have been well supplied with beeves during the 
past month, the weekly receipts ranging from 4,600 to 
5,409, and averaging 4,800. Trade has been very good and 

rices remarkaly uniform,the variation amounting to only 

c @ tb. The State of Lilinois is supplying four-fifths of 
all the stock sent tothis market. Prices at the latest sales 
were: for prime steers, 11}¢c to 12c ¥ tb. for estimated 
dressed weight of the four quarters. Medium to good 
cattle, 1034 @ 1134c ; poor cattle 9c @ 10c. 


Weal Calves.—Weekly receipts 1,092 for the 
past month. Prices higher than for several years past ; 
good fat calves quick at 74c @ 8c Ib. live weight. 


Sheep and Lambs are selling remarkably 
well, at high prices. The receipts have averaged only 
6,797 per week, farmers keeping an unusually large num- 
ber for breeding, as they find’ them the most profitable 
part of stock raising under the present rates. Sheep are 
now all sheared, and command 6c @ 6!4c @ bb. live 
weight, if in good condition. Poor sheep are worth 53c. 
Lambs bring about 10c ¥ lb. live weight, on an average. 


Live Ho Receipts 10,694 per week ; prices 
5%c @ 5%c @ b. live welkht, corn-fed ; and. Se still-fed. 








© Arbhertisements, 


NS I NINN ES IE 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
T ERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
cents per line of for each insertion, 
i bociness Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THK GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of for each insertion. 
In both English and an, Fifty-jive cents per line. 





QNUG FARM FOR SALE.—70 acres with good 
House, Barn and Well—light soil, no stones; 5% miles 
from Saratoga Springs—Price $1,500 including crops, stock 
and saremrate. Title unexceptionable. Enquire of CHAS, 
EDMONDS, 80 Nassau-st., New-York. 


OR SALE—3 Large Farms, 5 Timbered lots, 
Woolen Mill, Water Power_and Village Propertyin La 
Grange Co., Ind. Terms easy. For Apa! address 
: * s. B. JENKS, Ontario, Ind. 








| EpepACRES partly improved land for sale, rich 
clay loam, beautiful situation, convenient to Can- 
al, Mills, &c. JAMES REID, Odessa, Henry Co., Ohio. 


RANVILLE (OHIO) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 

Twenty-ninth year will begin Sept. 10th. The highest 
educational advantages are afforded in Intellectual, Physic- 
al, and Moral Culture; also in Vocal and Instrumental Ma- 
sic, Painting, and Drawing. Charges are reasonable. Send 
for a Catalogue to W. P. KERR, A. M. 





Saratoga Springs Remedial 
Institute. 
THIS INSTITUTION WAS ESTABLISHED TO MEET 


the wants of a class of Patients who feel the necessity of 
leaving their homes for medical aid. Its location was 
chosen in view of the medicinal advantages of the Springs, 

Since graduating at the New-York Medical University, we 
have availed ourselves of the facilities found only in our 
large cities for the study of disease, and have given special 
attention to those of Women ; also, of the Throat, Heart, and 


ungs. 

As medical practitioners we treatall diseases; but Chronic 
Affections claim our principal attention, 

While this isnot a Water-cure, the invalid will find a good 
gymnasium, and all the facilities of a well-conducted scien- 
tific ay Aeon geen Establishment. 

The home reputation of a physician should be the basis of 
public confidence. For a fuller knowledge of the Institute, 
cat refer to our Circular, and the reliable citizens of our 
village. 

The medical profession are iffvited to acquaint themselves 
with the Institution. 

8. 8. STRONG, M. D., coer Springs, 

8. E. STRONG, M. D., Se 2 

_REFERENCES.—Rey. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D. D., New- 

York; Rev. Bishor M. Simpson, D. D,, Evanston, Iil.; Rev. E. 
Noit, D, D., LL. D., President of Union College, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y.; Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D., N. Y; Rev. John Wood- 
bridge, Saratoga Springs, N, Y.; Hon. J. B. McKean, Sarato- 
ga Springs, N Y. 


AGENTS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF’S PATENT 
PORTABLE BAROMETERS. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. H. 








STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 
NEW EDITION. 


Contains names and synonyms of all the noted strawber 
ries of the world; fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. 
A. 8, FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO MEN OF INTEGRITY. 


Those who have a little money to invest in a. business en- 
tirely new and novel, as necessary as new, as lucrative as 
necessary, and respectable as lucrative, would do well to 
address L.8.W. 87 Park Row, N. Y., Room 6, 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
RARE CHANCES OFFERED. 


200,000 Choice Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., for 
sale, of varied size to suit customers, 

The subscriber calls attention to his unusually large stock 
of well grown trees now on hand, and especially to the pre- 
sent stock of the STANDARD FRUIT, APPLE, which is the 
largest and finest ever offered at these Nurseries. 

With twenty years of experience, by careful observation 
ed ape ery selections, he believes he is able to judge and 
furnish what will suit his customers, as well as the varied 
soils and localities, in which trees may be wanted, There is 
also special attention _ to local. varieties, adapted to 
Southern and Central Pennsylvania, many of which haye 
proven themselves more valuable, than sorts originating in 
a climate differing so widely trom these sections. 

He is also preparing a list of cituB Prices for those who 
purchase direct from the proprietor, offering rare induce- 
ments for neighbors to join together and get trees consider- 
ony, under the regular retail prices. 

is mode is adopted for those who may not have an op- 
portunity to purchase frum his regularly authorized agents, 
and hold a mistrust towards the too numerous tree venders 
spread over the land. 

The frequent use made of his name and establishment 
by strangers, to effect sales where the reputation of the 
nursery is known, compels _him to warn all not to purchase 
—as coming from these Nurseries—stock offered by PRE- 
TENDERS, who do not hold an authority from the proprietor. 

Local or stationed agents will be accepted, but neither 
traveling nor stationary agency inquiries will receive notice, 
unless the parties produce satisfactory reference as_ to their 
honesty in dealing with customers and employer. Send for 
Catalogues and priced List, which contain inducements not 
before offered by him. ABUNDANT AND TRUSTWORTHY RE- 
FERENCE WILL BE FURNISHED TO ALL WHO ARE STRANG- 
ERS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

ddress DAVID MILLER, Jr., 
Cumberland Nurseries, Carlisle, Pa. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


160 ACRES. FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Bloomington, Illinois. F. K,. PHCENIX. 


SEEDS. 


Buckwheat and all other Seed Grain of best va- 
rieties, 
Turnip, Rata Baga, Cabbage, etc., of the choicest 
kinds, 
A full assortment of Field, Garden and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc. 
R. H, ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 











Best Flavored Strawberry. 
Fuller’s New Seedling, 
Crimson Favorite. 


Plants of this superior Strawberry, which received the 
First Prize for flavor at the “Great Strawberry Exhibition,” 
can be furnished in September at $1 per dozen.—Sent by 
mail, post-paid, $1 10 cents, 

DESCRIPTION.—Flowers perfect, berry large, obtuse 
cone—bright crimson, vigorous grower, and productive. 

H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-St., New-York. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


We will issue on the ist of August a circular, giving var- 
ieties of strawberries that have proved the most valuable 
this season, with prices of plants, and other information, 
which will be sent to all applicants free of charge. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Planters and Dealers will please send to WM. PERRY & 
SON, BRIDGEPORT, CONN,, for their price list for 1863, 
CONCORD and DELAWARE Vines of superior 
quality, at low rates. 











Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For the use of Merchants, Druggists, Nurserymen, and all 
who wish to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Spe- 
cimen Sheets of Type, Cate Oe, on receipt of two 3c. stamps, 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, N. 


DOUBLE NUMBER, full of Engravings. 
The Best yet Published. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July contains 
Portraits, Characters and Biographies of Lord Brougham, 
E. H. Dixon, Stonewall Jackson, Ann E. Dickinson—An Il- 
lustrated Articie on HUMAN Nosges—The Temperaments—A 
new Facial Angie, with Illustrations, EranoLtogy.—The 
Fossil Man—Origin and Fature_ Destiny—Somnambulism— 
Second Sight—The Soul—Night-Walkers, Clairvoyance—The 
Royal Courtship, how Conducted—Women of_Turkey—Fe- 
male Life in London—Soul and Body—Man's Religious Na- 
ture—Accountability—Fatality, &c. Only 15 cents; or $1.50 
ayear. New Volume. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


¢ @*OMNAMBULISM” —Second Sight.—Seeing 
from the Stomach—Psychic Phenomena—Somnoli- 
uence—The Senses—The Soul not dependant on the Body— 
Perilous Night Walk—On a Liberty Pool— Writing Sermons 
in Sleep—Clairvoyance—in the July PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, 15c., or $1.50 a year. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y, 


+4 OYAL COURTSHIP” -— How conducted. 

The Women of Turkey—Manners and Customs— 
Dresses—Veiled_ Ladies — Love — Courtship —Money—How 
they Manage in England—Female Life in London—Sewing 
Women—Their Condition—Clean Teeth—Pure Breath—Etc, 
In July PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 15c, $1.50 a year. 


44 HE FOSSIL MAN.”—EtxHno.tocy.—Human 
Origin. The Pre-Adamite Man. Racesof the Old 
World, Destiny of Man. Also Lany Paystctans, Phono- 
graply in the Army—Toe Corns and Boot Heels—To Cor- 
respondents—High and Low Foreheads—Endless Punishment 
—Well-balanced Heads—Teaching Negroes~-To Make the 
Hair Grow—in PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July, 15 cents, 
$1.50 a year. FOWLER & WELLS, N.Y. 


“c EW FACIAL ANGLE,” and Mode of meas- 
urement, with Illustrations, Human Skull, Out- 
lines of four Skulls, Outlines of three Heads—Shape of Head 
—Caucasian Brain. Indian Brain—Black Hawk, etc. 
OBSERVATION AND REFLECTION, Instinct and Reason, De- 
tected by his Teeth—The lost Camel, in July PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, l5c. $1.50a year, FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


66g UMAN TEMPERAMENT.”—History, De- 
finitions, and Testimonies—Sanguine, Phiegmatic, 
Choleric—Melancholic, Bilious, Nervous, Vital, Motive, an 

Mental, THz PnysioLoGy OF MaNn.—Digestion, ree 
The Eye—Voice. . Of what man is mage. How to take his 
measure—and Man's Destiny. Marriages, Births and Deaths, 
Interesting Facts in July RENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 15 
cents ; $1.50 a year. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


66)Q OSES,” “NOSES,” “NOSES!”--Prysi0GNo- 
My ILLUSTRATED—Noses of the Races—Caucasian, 
Anglo-Saxon—Ethiopian, Arab—Jew—Greek—Roman, Celes- 
tial, etc., including Noses of every size, shape, and character. 
What is the significance of each ?_ The mh Aquiline, 
Flat, Snub, and Turn-Up-Noses. The Executive, Irratible 
Defensive, and Agressive Nose. The Stupid, Tasteful, and 
Intellectual Nose, with Portraits of Prof. Morton, Julius 
Caesar, Virgil, Lucretius, Dante’s Beatrice, Theodosius the 
Great, The ‘Eseperor Paul. Oliver Cromwell, Gardner, Alex, 
Wilson, Blucher, Otho the Great, Jean Paul, Ricter, and 
others. The most complete treatise on the Nose yet pub- 
lished, See Phrenological Journal for uly iss. 

FOWLER & WELLS. 


oF ORD BROUGHAM.” FE. H. Drxon, STONE- 

WALL JACKSON, AND ANNA E, Dicktnson, with Por- 
traits, Biographies anc Phrenological developements, given 
in July No. Phrenological Journal, 15c. a No. 


66 QOUL AND BODY.”—Man’s Religious. Na- 
- bY ture—How God Acts on the Soul—Degreesof Talent 
—Religious Facuities—Dormant Powers—Children not Alike; 
Why ? How far are we accountable ? Fatalism Examined— 
How to serve God—Oratory, Poetry, Genius—A_ Scientific 
Analysis of Man’s Religious Duties, by a Distinguished Cler- 
gyman, in July No, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 15c.; or $1.50 
a year, FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 
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Qa ee 
Delaware Grapes. 
After some years of experiment, the subscribers have 
adopted a mode by which they can produce plants of this 
valuable grape with abundant fibrous roots at the following 
very low rates: 
. 8s, $25 5 2nd Class, $15 per 100. 
pho hoe’ 1000 _— $100 last of). “4 
Of these one year old, they can furnish 50,000 deliverable in 
October and November. ° 
Those who wish to plant largely will do well to examine 
this Stock before purchasing, and to send their orders early 
as the demand last year exceeded the supply. 
Those who wish can also see THREE ACRES of Dela- 


aware Vineyard in full growth, 
CONCORD and other @rapes furnished by the 100 or 1000. 
Address PARSONS & CO., 


Flushing, N. Y. 


BAKER’S 
PATENT 


FRUIT JARS. 


WITH EITHER 
GLASS OR TIN COVERS. 


They are SIMPLE, RELIABLE, and CHEAP, and the 
ONLY Jar of which there are NO COMPLAINTS. 

From the great number of testimonials we might give, we 
only quote from the 

“ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,” which says: 

“They are the BEST OF THE TWENTY ODD KINDS WE IIAVE 
TRIED.” 

Housekeepers try for yourselves, Do not be persuaded to 
try others, for it will be to your cost, 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 

The trade supplied by the 

MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRITORS, 
FEF. L. & J. N. BODINE & CO., 
Successors to POTTER & BODINE, 
106 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TO THE LADIES. 


We desire to call your particular attention to MASON’S 
PATENT SELF SEALING 


FRUIT JARS AND CANS. 


An experience of six years has proved them the most perfect 
Jars for preserving fruits and vegetables. Sold by all dealers, 
Made only by the SHEET METAL SCREW CoO., 

214 Pearl st., New-York, 





Beecher’s Patent 
BERRY BASKET, 


IMPROVED FROM LAST 
SEASON, 
The cheapest in market! 
For Circulars address 


A. BEECHER & SONS, 
Westville, Conn, 


Agents, WM. PARRY, 
(practical fruit raiser,) 
Cinnaminson, 

ROGERS & GEST, 133 
Market-st., Philadelphia. 


A. B, LANE, 151 Nassau- 
st., New-York. 


INSURANCE. 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 NASSAU-ST., 














(OPPOSITE THE POST OFFICE,) NEW-YORK. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation, over.............+5. $1,400,000 
Claims Paid............ LosdG spent sa alee C6 See C ceeds deen 680,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders..........seccsescseccess 640,900 





The dividends are paid in the life-time of the assured, thus 
aiding them to pay future premiums, 

Premiums maybe paid annually, semf-annually, or quar- 
terly, when the policy is for life, and the annual premium 
amounts to $40 andover. From 40 to 50 per cent, may be 
paid by notes. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. Wemp x, Secretary, 
J. L, Harsry, Assistant Secretary, 
8. N. Stessrns, Actuary. 
AsRam Dubois, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


Enameled Furniture. 


All styles and prices, Also Chamber Suites in Walnut and 
Chestnut. The best assortment in the city, Wholesale and 
Retail, at 277 Canal-street N. Y, WARREN WARD. 








TALIAN QUEEN BEES. FOR 
I LL, LANGSTROTH «son up 


BUTTER, CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, - 


AND FARM PRODUCE 
OF ALL KINDS 


SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Refers to J. De Lamater, Cashier Marine Bank, N. Y. City. 
a Lewis & Brown, No. 42 Front-st., N. Y. City. 
Isaac Emens, Castle Creek, Broome Co,, 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce, 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


Cc. W. IDELL. 


COMMISSION DEALER IN CHOICE FRUIT, 70 & 71 West 
Washington Market, Special care taken of empty packages, 














Acknowledged to be Superior to 
all Others. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
“Grover & Baker's is the best."— Am. Agriculturist, 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS, 


Are essentially different from and greatly superior to ll 
other instruments of their class, Wherever exhibited they 
have always taken the first premiums, and are recommend- 
ed as 


“THE BEST INSTRUMENTS OF THEIR CLASS” 
by ZUNDEL, MORGAN, WOLLENHAUPT, WELS, WOLF- 
SHON,MAGRATH, FLINT, HAGAN, MOSENTHAL, SMITZ, 
and others of the most distinguished organists of New-York. 
Similarly recommended also by LOWELL MASON, GEORGE 
JAMES WEBB, THOS. HASTINGS, W. B, BRADBURY, 
GEO, F. ROOT, SIGISMUND THALBERG, WILLIAM MA- 
SON, GUSTAVE SATTER, and others, 

Prices of single and double reed instruments $70 to $150 
each; with six to twelve stops $225 to $500 each, 


MASON & HAMLIN’S MELODEONS 
Are also better than any others, Prices $50 to $225 
each. Warerooms in New-York, Nos.5 and 7 Mercer- 
street. Send for circulars with particulars, 
MASON BROTHERS. 


$225 J. P. HALE’s $295 


NEW 7% OCTAVE RIANOS are destined to revo- 

lutionize the whole Piano business. For Durability 
Beauty of Tone, and Touch, as well as in style of finish, they 
are unequaled; and nothing of the kind has ever before 
been offered in this country that will compare with them in 


"$225 —$250—#275.. 


They contain all improvements of value now in use, and 
are all 


Warranted for Five Years. 
Please call and examine them and compare them with those 
of any of the first class makers, or send for a Circular giving 
all particulars, 


J. P. HALE & CO., 478 Broadway, WN. Y. 
DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING 


FLY=-KILLER 


Supplies a want felt by every good housekeeper. E 

will kill a quart were Ries ae thick. Homenber that roy 
DUTCHER'S that does this, and refuse the base imitations 
he real article is for gale by all respectable 




















Oxford, Butler County, Ohio, 


that are offered, T 
Druggists. 


TO FARMERS 
TO DAIRYMEN, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 
Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 
Furs and _ Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 


Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Beef, 
Pork, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Petroleum, 
&ec., &e. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for receiving and selling is five per cent, fruits and 
vegetables excepted.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts, 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &., se* the “ Price Current.” 


(a Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


PRICES CURRENT, 
AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER; 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 





PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS BOUGHT. 
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SANFORD & MALLORY’S 
PORTABLE 


FLAX AND HEMP DRESSER. 


Date of Patents, Sept. 16, 1862, and April 28, 1863. 
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Made and Sold by 


MALLORY & SANFORD, 


HARLEM RAILROAD BUILDING, 


Our terms are Cash on delivery of shipper’s receipt or bilt 
of lading, and persons ordering can send draft on New-York, 
or Treasury Notes, to some person here whom they know, 
or by Express, to be delivered to us on our delivery of bill 
of lading for ship t of Machi Price at our Factory, 
at Paterson, New-Jersey, for 
No. 1 Machine, (capable of dressing 2,500 lbs. of Flay 

Straw in ten hours,) $355. 
No. 2, $255. No. 3, Hand Machine, $155. 


First.—A machine capable of dressing 2,500 pounds of flax 
straw in ten hours, can be sold at the factory, ready for ship- 
ment, at $355; and the second size capable of dressing 1,500 
pounds of straw at, $255. A third size, capable of dressing 
from 600 to 800 pounds of straw per day, at $155. The small- 
est size weighs about 300 pounds and can be run by hand. 

SECOND.—The yield of flax fibre by the use of this machine, 
in proportion to the weight of flax straw dressed, EXCEEDS 
BY AT LEAST ONE-FOURTH that obtained by any other ma- 
chine or proccss, 

Turrp.—The fibre, dressed by this machine, is much more 
yaluable than that dressed in any other way, on account of 
the greater yield over the hackle. 

Fourtu.—This machine is so simple in itsconstruction and 
operation, that the liability to derangement is very slight. 

Frirru.—This machine does not require in its use any pecu- 
liar skill, It can be operated by boys or girls, and does not 
involve any risk to the hands or arms of the operatives, while 
the ordinary machines require the use of skilled labor, and 
as experience bas proved, are always attended with risk to 
the operatives. 

SrxTs.—This machine can be driven by any of the horse 
powers in use, and as it can be operated by ordinary farm 
labor, it enables the farmer to dress and prepare for market, 
at little expense, the flax raised by himself, thus opening to 
him a new and profitable occupation. 

SEVENTH.—This machine is small, the largest size occupy- 
ing only about four feet square, and weighing not over 1,100 
pounds, 

As there isa demand for larger machines for hemp, the 
proprietors are building such, capable of dressing two and-a- 
half tons of hemp straw per day. 

The amount of flax fibre produced in the United States in 
the year 1850 was 7,806,809 pounds. Had the straw from which 

+ this amount of fibre was taken, been dressed by the Sanford 
& Mallory Machine, the yield would have been not less than 
10,409,078 pounds, The increased product or the flax saved, 
at present prices, would be worth $650,542. 

When it is remembered that in many of the Western 
States an immense quantity of flax is raised for the seed 
alone, the straw being destroyed or wasted as of no value, it 
will readily be seen that the introduction among farmers and 
manufacturers of a cheap and effective machine, capable of 
converting what would otherwise go to waste, into an arti- 








Room No, 26, in White-st., near Centre. 


cle of great value, can not fail to produce the most import- 
ant results. 

It is well known that flax can be successfully cultivated in 
all the Northern States. If in addition to the value of the 
seed-#pufficient of itself to pay the entire cost of cultivation— 
the straw can be made a source of large profit, a wide field 
Ofsuccessful industry will be opened. 

That the statements here put forward as to the efficiency 
and value of the Sanford & Mallory Machine, and especially 
as to the great saving effected by it over any other machine 
or process known, are rather below than beyond the fact, 
will abundantly appear from the subjoined reports and let- 
ters from practical fiax-workers and dealers. Nothing need 
be added to their direct and positive testimony. 

Over fifty of these machines for flax and hemp have been 
in successful use during the past season, in different parts of 
the country, and the demand for them is now large—conse- 
quently, ordersfor them should be made early, as the coming 
crop of flax and hemp will soon be ready for dressing. 


The demand for flax during the past year and-a-half has 
quite doubled its price, andit is now used for many purposes 
to which it was never before applied, and for which it is found 
to be superior to cotton and other materials before in use. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the future product of cotton, 
the demand for flax will not diminish, but, on the contrary, 
increase with its new and useful applications. It is now 
largely mixed with woolen goods of almost every descrip- 
tion; is used for paper, wadding, batting, belting, druggets, 
delaines, calicoes, stockings, felt gats, and carpeting. Should 
the experiments for corroniziNne flax, for which Congress 
has made a large appropriation, succeed, the already large 
demand for it would not only be enormously enhanced, but 
made practically unlimited. 

Take a given quantity of Flax Straw, either over or under 
retted, and pass it once through this Machine and it will in- 
variably have lost four-fifths of the shoove or woody part, 
without the least fibre of tow. The Machine requires two 
men, or boys, to tend it, and runs from eighteen to twenty 
hundred Ibs. of straw inten hours. There is no risk whatev- 
er to life or limb of the operator. 

A dry or wet day makes no difference with this Machine, 
with reference to its result in the saving of Fibre. 

The Machine oan be seen in operation any day at room No. 
26, Harlem R. R. Building, corner of White and Center 
Streets, New-York City, or at Mr, Harvy Wilcox’s Flax Mill 
in Union Village, Washington County, N. Y. 

This Machine with one-horse power will also run from four 
to six hundred Ibs. of Hemp stalks per hour; leaving the 
fibre perfectly clean and straight, with not one ounce of tow 
to the ton. 

Those desiring Machines this fall should order at once, as 
we shall supply according to the date of orders, 
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TESTIMONIALS. 
JOHNSONVILLE, N. Y., April 27th, 1863, 
Messrs, MALLORY & SANFORD; 

GENTLEMEN.—I have been using two of your Patent Flax 
machines since the ist of January last. I have given thema 
thorough test with the old brake. They will save from three 
to six pounds of dressed flax to the hundred pounds of flax 
straw (according to the quality of straw used) more than the 
old brake, and will break from one and one-fourth to one 
and one-half tons of straw per day of ten hours—do the work 
better than any other machine Ieversaw, It takes out nine- 
tenths of the shive or woody matter in passing through the 
machine once ; consequently it requires less scutching than 
if broken with the old brake, which does its work very im- 
perfectly—breaking some of the fibres and taking out no 
shive. My men tell me they would rather rough-dress two 
handfuls after your brake than one after the old. The fibre 
from your brake is left perfectly whole and straight, which 
is better for the manufacturers, as it will hatchel more to the 
hundred pounds than after the old mode of breaking, I have 
had a quantity hatched that was dressed after each brake— 
taken from the same lot of flaxfand the yield was five pounds 
per hundred more after your brake than after the old. The 
fine tow is equally good with that after the old brake, while 
the coarse is worth one third more per ton. I think that if 
the machine is properly used it is not liable to breakage. 

Yours truly, WM. H. BUCKLEY 
BELFAST, IRELAND, May Ist, 1863, 
Messrs. MALLORY & SANFORD :— 

GENTLEMEN,.—It gives me much pleasure to report that the 
five Sanford & Mallory Flax Brakes which I have been oper- 
ating in the different flax districts of Ireland have given en- 
tire satisfaction to all who have seen and used them. The 
saving over all other machines in use is large ; on some kinds 
of straw, being as great as one-third. This taken with the 
saving in labor will give an advantage in favor of the brake 
of from £3 to £5, or $15 to $25 per day, beside increasing the 
value of the fibre by softening and giving it better spinning 
quality. In conclusion, I would say that the machine has 
been approved of and recommended by the leading manu- 
facturers of Ireland, and also by the Chemico-Agricultural 
Society of Ulster. Yours truly, 

EDGAR FOWKS. 
SPRINGFIELD, Clark County, Ohio, May 5th, 18¢3, 
Messrs. MaALLory & SANFORD :— 

GENTLEMEN.—I have tried one of your brakes, and I have 
run through thirty-one hundred pounds in ten and one- 
fourth hours, which was well broken, and every way satis- 
factory. Iam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

E. MEEK, 
Unton VILLAGE, N. Y., May 15th, 1863, 
Messrs. MALLORY & SANFORD :— 

GENTLEMEN.—I have used two of your Patent Flax Brakes 
for the past eight months, and take this opportunity of say- 
ing that they exceed any brake I ever saw. They take out 
from sixty to seventy per cent of the shive or woody matter, 
leaving the fibre whole, and in perfect ribbons, They will 
save from five to eight pounds of dressed flax to every hun- 
dred pounds of flax straw over any brake I ever used. We 
can break from one to one and-one-half tons per day of ten 
hours with each brake, and there is no danger of life or limb. 

Yours with respect, HARVY WILCOX, 
BLOOMINGTON, McClean Co., Illinois, May 2d, 1868, 
Messrs. Mattory & SANFORD :— . 

GENTLEMEN.—This is to certify that I have run your Pat- 
ent Flax and Hemp Brake more or less since the 1st of De- 
cember, 1862; have broke western tangled straw, and I find 
that it works complete as it removes at least sixty-five per 
cent of the shive, and so loosens the rest that they can very 
readily be shook out, and the stock has a soft oily feel which 

"4s worth more than when it has a harsh wiry feel, which is 
invariably the Case with the old machine. I do not hesitate 
to recommend it to any one as the best machine ever used 
for breaking flax straw, whether straight or tangled, rotted 
or unrotted, as my experience has proved it so to my per- 
fect satisfaction. Yours traly, 

. A. HAVENS, 


STITTSVILLE, N. Y., April 18th, 1863, 
Mezssks. MALLORY & SANFORD:— 

GENTLEMEN.—I have used one of your Patent Brakes for 
the past four months, Iam highly pleased with it, so much 
so that I would not be willing to part with it on any condi- 
tions, provided I could not obtain another in its place, I 
feel that it is a very safe machine for the person who oper- 
ates it; whereas the old brake is not safe, as many persons 
will testify who have lost an arm by them, I am satisfied 
that I get more flax and less tow by using the new brake, 
while both flax and tow ore worth more in market than that 
in the old brakes, and certainly the new brake does not re. 
quire near as much power to run them as the old one, which 
with many would be quite an object. My brother tells me 
that he has ordered another brake through your agent, to be 
used by us, as we are about to unite ourselves in the flax bus- 
iness the coming season, We will want it by the first of 
August next. Yours truly, WM. B. LINK. 

GREENWICH, N. Y., April 23d, 1863, 
Messrs. MaLtorny & SANFORD :— 

GENTLEMEN.—You ask our opinion in regard to your flax 
machine. We must say we are well pleased with it. The 
machine has been in almost constant use since we received 
it from you something like six months since, and it, we think, 
works better now than when we first started it. We advise 
all our customers to buy your brake in preference to those 
we formerly made at our machine shop. Wishing you suc 
cess in this great invention, we are truly yours, 

EDDY, DYER & CO. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application to 





MALLORY & SANFORD, 
Corner White and Center-Sts., New-York City. 
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Beardsley’s 
Premium Hay 


ELEVATOR. 


Manufactured and sold by 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., 
New-York. 

A large number of these Elevators have been used during 
the past season, and from its capacity to elevate hay, we 
challenge the world to produce its equal in lightness, strength, 
and efficiency to manage, 

“Unloading hay at the barn by horse power is such a 
simple operation that it seems wonderful how a sensible 
farmer can continue the excessive hard labor of lifting it, a 
fork full at a time, in the stifling heat of the barn of a July 
afternoon.” 


Harvesting Machines, etc. 


Mowing and Reaping Machines. 
Horse Rakes, REVOLVING AND SPRING TOOTH ON WHEELS. 
Horse Hay Forks. 

Hay Rakes, Pitchforks, etc., etc. 

Grain Cradles. 

Horticultural Implements. 

Agricultural Implements. 

A full assortment of the best and latest improved kinds 
of each of the above, 

Also Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, and all other 
approved fertilizers, 

Allen’s Improved Cylinder Plow. 

ht. H. ALLEN & Co,, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


DAVIS’ IMPROVED MOWER. 


The best and cheapest in use. Price $80 and $85, for a two- 
horse mower. 


BRundell’s Patent Horse Hay Fork. 
The latest improvement, For County or State rightsapply 
to HA S & PE 


SOLE AGENTS. 27 Courtlandt-St., New-York. 
Agents wanted to sell the above, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP! FIVE 
Year's Success in all parts of the world! Prices unchang- 
ed! The best pump for cisterns, wells, tanks, etc. Raises 
from all depths, forces to all distances, throws 75 feet by 
hose, Simple, Cheap, Durable. Drawings and prices sent 
free. JAMES M, EDNEY, No, 474 Broadway, N. Y. 


OMBINED HAND-TRUCK anp BAG-HOLD- 
ER. It should be in every mill, warehouse, and barn. 
Price only $5. One truck and patent for a county $30. A 
township and a truck $10, Patent for ali the States, except 
Pennsylvania, for sale, Circulars free. 
J. R. HOFFER, Mount Joy, Pa. 























INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorongh 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200. 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information, with cuts, prices, &c., or call 
and examine personally. 

Orders prom 4 attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL OUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L, I. 





TWINES FOR VINES. 
Twines for tying VearTasres and FLowers. Wool 
Twine and Tobacco Erie 7. rekping and Fancy Twines. 


Cc A 
H. A. HARVEY, Rope and Cordage Warehouse, 
84 Maiden Lane, New-York. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
ressly for budding and tying; GUNNY BAGS, 
TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, 
for sale in lots to suit, by D, W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York, 


Tee TH 


UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 

By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUG 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar to the natural or- 
pans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
n forming them. This we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons. The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 
bor er —— piste te a the Lp none ap 

escriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressin: 
DRS, J. ALLEN & SON, as above Jf . 














This is the best and most substantial Fork yet invented, 
It is admitted by all practical Farmers and Mechanics, who 
have seen it operate, to possess superior advantages over all 
other Forks—being simpler, more substantial, working with 
greater facility in all places, can be elevated higher and 
througha smaller space. It weighs but twenty pounds, can be 
worked easily by a boy of 10 years, is very strong and is not 
liable to get out of repair, 

That a Horse Hay Fork will pay, is no longer questioned 
by the intelligent Farmer, as it saves'a vast amount of man- 
ual labor and time, which is an important consideration 
while labor is so scarce, and dear; besides it will freq tly 
save its price when the Farmer has a quantity of hay to se- 
cure from the rain, as @ man and two boys will, by the use 
of this Fork, unload a ton of hay in five minutes, 

For Town, County and State Rights apply to 

L. RUNDELL, Coxsackie, N. Y. 
Manefactured by GIFFORD BROTHERS, Hudson, N. Y. 


CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO. 


(Successors to Wm. H. Clark.) 
122 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Organized with ample capital, and employing every facill- 
ty which the genius of invention kas devised; using only the 
Dest materials, employing only the best of workmen, and 
owning within ourselves the best seven improvements upon 
ere ncluding the original Hedges’ Patent, we offer to the 
Public a series of Cane Mills of superior excellence. We 
call especial attention to our 

VERTICAL MILLs of 1862, with Hedges & Clark’s improve- 
ments, four sizes. Capacity 50, 80, 100 and 120 gallons per hour. 

VERTICAL MILLS of 1 with sweeps below, very conve- 
nient for a second story. Four sizes, 

New HorizontTAat MILL, 

New HoriZONTAL MILL, with sweeps below, 

PAL ape Mruu of 1863, with valuable improvements, Five 
sizes. 

Two Roy MILLs of any size to order. 

New Back GEARED MILL, 4 to 8 horse power. 

PLANTATION MILLS from 10 to 30 barrels per hour capacity. 
Larger sizes to order, 

Every Mill warranted. 

Also Steam Evaporators, Church, School and Farm Bells; 
Corn Cr Seas Steamers, Tobacco, Wine, Cider, 
Lard and Jac rews, &¢,, &c. 

Send for “The Sorgo Hand Book.” 


THE EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS, 


FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS. 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBITED! 
They may be driven by horse, water, or steam power, 
do their work as well as the best flat stone miils in mill- 
ing establishments, and require but one-half the power to do 
thesame amountof work. They are made in the best manner, 
and for farm use will last thirty years, and cost nothing for 
repairs, 
(2"TueY ARE GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, OR 
THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 2% 


For Circulars and further information address 
E, H. BENNET, Late Bennet Brothers, 
42 and 44 Greene-st.. New-York, 


Important to Gardeners and Farmers, 
WANTED, 
For Army Use, French White Turnips, Carrots, String Beans, 
Green Peas, Tomatoes, Cabbage, and Parsley, 
Saat at Satta Be eeaty a ath by ae 
oo oa LOUIS A. WALKER > PP" 


5 J: Slip, New- k. 
or Stand 270, Fulton st. Pier, West Washington Market, 
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FOR FARMERS! 
RUNDELL’S 


HORSE HAY FORK !! 


PATENTED APRIL ‘rx, 1863. 


Reasons Why You Should Buy 
COOKS’ SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 





— 14 


“MALE 
~ — = fall el 
Manufactured by Blymyers, Bates & Day, 
2 < - tee pee OHIO, 
ECAUSE Tf 1 Pa pans hich has 
ceeded in obtaining any notoriety i ng engsr.” =e 
. & J. COOPER, Mt, Vernon, Ohio, 
BECAUSE IT IS “No more tro! 


uble to make sugar upon 
it than to make a pot of mush,” ; = 
. N. BRAINARD, Marion, Iowa, 
BECAUSE IT IS The only Evaporator which accomplish- 
es the above results, 
BECAUSE 1T IS The only perfect self defecator. No 
chemical required, 
: DECADE IT IS From 50 to 100 per cent, the fastest boiler 
n the world, 
BEOAUSHE IT IS Much lower in price than any other Pan 
in proporaer to the number of aquers inches contained, 
ECAUSE IT IS A perfect Evaporator and Defecator 
combined, and eet only one fire and one operation to 
finish the syrap. thont the use of dampers by which a Jarge 
he heat is lost and the capacity of the Evaporator 
greatly diminished, 
BECAUSE IT IS Manufactured under the original Cook 





{2 Send for the “Sorgo Hand-Book.” 


Amalgam Bells, 
At prices within the reach of every Church, School, 
Cemetery, Factory, or Farm in the land. Their 
use throughout the United States and Canadas for 
the past six years has proven them to combine 
most valnable qualities, among which are TONE, 
STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF 
“VIBRATION, unequalled by any other manufacture, 
Sizes from 50 to 5,000 lbs., costing TWO THTRDS LESS 
than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which 
price we warrant them twelve months, Old bell 
metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash, Send 
for a Circular to the Manufacturer, ey: 
JOHN B. ROBINSON, 
No, 190 William-street, New-York, | 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Fixx, Mupt- 
um, and Coarst BONE DUST, or RAW BONE 8U- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties, Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money, 

N.B, A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO,, 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N, Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. 


TO FARMERS. 
Bone Tafeu. Bone Tafeu. 


MANUFACTURED By THz LODI MANUFACTURING CO, 

The large sale of this manure, and constantly increasing 
demand has induced the Company to arrange for its manu- 
facture on an extensive scale, 

It is composed of Fine Raw Bons and Niout Sot, free 
from all impurities, dried and ground to a fine powder, mak- 
ing it quick in its action, as well as permanent in its results, 

For Buckwheat, Turnips and Winter Grain, no manure 
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AMALGAM BELLS. 











_can be found of equal value for the amount invested, 


It is put in new Barrels, 200 lbs.in each, One and # half 
barrels will manure anjacre. 

Price, free of cartage, $4.50 per Barrel, 

All orders, which will hereafter be filled: 
directed to the 





AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO, 
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UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRIN GER. 





fe. 1, LARGE Sas el WRINGER.. - $10.00 
No. 2. MEDIU. ovis. oe 

No.2. “ ' pisos aesseneseoed 6.00 

No, 3. SMALL =f oe. ie db neenceaeb an 5.50 


No, 8. Large HOTEL ” 
No, 18. MEDIUM LAUNDRY ~ {to run py Se age! ' 18.00 
No, 22, Lance ad or } 30.00 
NOS. 24 AND 8 HAVE NO COGS—ALL OTHERS ARE 
WARRANTED. 
Mr. Jupp, of the American Agriculturist says of the 


Universal Clothes Wringer: 


“From several years’ experience with it in ourown family, 
from the testimony of hundreds who have used it, and from 

he construction of the-implement itself,—we feel certain 

hat it is worthy a piace in every family where the washing 
is done at home. A child can readily wring out a tubful o 
clothes in a few minutes, It is in reality A CLOTHES SAV- 
ER! A TIME SAVER! and A STRENGTH SAVER! The 
-. My ot garments will alone pay a large percentage on its 
cost. We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR 
ITSELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! There 
are several kinds, nearly alike in general construction, but 
we consider it important that the Wringer be fitted with 
Coas, otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, 
and the rollers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the 
clothes. Our own is one of the first made, and it is as GOOD 
AS NEW after nearly FOUR YEARS’ CONSTANT USE.” 


EVE RY WRINGER WITH COG-WHEELS 
IS WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
A good CANVASSER wanted in every Town. 


cP On e wills of the price rom laces where no one is 
selling, we will send the wringer FREE OF EXPENSE. 
BROWNING, 347 Broadway, New-York. 








The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 
e the Ss say = tirely yceaie aeericiens te in ‘ 
een before 
ssmuabe failed to ve satisfaction “— and ne one 
on og two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 


vit Hae squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 
of fou piteoen pera’ 

tt will mer net Oat It of ’ eis 

It vis recommended by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 

Prices: No. 3 Foy aad No, 8, $20. 


Send for. tree Cire 
KLEY % KEATING, 78 South-st., Nr w-Yor’. 


$—SOMETHING NEW! AGENTS WANTED. 


E1ELd” for hand sewing Tinproved Tmielibie E 

Lp” for hand se —“*Tmprov ndelible encil * for 

a once and 10 more NOVEL, USEFUL and INDISPENS- 
are warran ve satisfaction,Samples 

de. € eo2h. For circulars an . 


red 
RICE & CO., 37 Park Row. N. Y. 


Jou’ 








BARON LIEBIG’S GREAT WORK ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. THE RESULT OF 16 YEARS 
OBSERVATION ! 

D. APPLETON & (0., 443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
THE 


NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY, 
BY 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 
EDITED BY 
John Blyth, ™.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. 
1 Vol., large 12mo., cloth, 887 pages. $1.50. 

In this work Baron Liebig has given to the public his ma- 
ture views on agriculture, after 16 years of experiment and 
reflection. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


ONION CULTURE—Fourth (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country, Price 20 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid, Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist, 


A Rare Chance! 


The “PRINTER'S DEVIL,” a handsome illustrated literary 
Sout journal, will be sent free of postage, on trial, six 
months, for the nominal price of TWENTY FIVE cents. 

&# This paper is one of the best in the country, 
i neds to be seen to be liked. ddress “ Editor 
PRINT tR’S DEVIL, Box 2900, New-York.” 


TOBACCO. 


Just How to Grow it, 


Every particular, from the selection of the Secd, and 
preparation of the ground, to the Gathering, Curing, and 
Marketing the Crop, is given in a work issued by the 
Publisher of the American Agriculturist, and sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. This work consists of a selection of 
the best fourteen out of eighty-five Essays, prepared by 
eighty-five different cultivators, residing in various parts 
of the Northern and Middle States. Ineachof the Essays 
contained in this work, the writer tells, in a plain, practi- 
cal, straight-forward manner, just what to do, and how to 
do it. Any item omitted by one is given by another, so 
that the information is full and complete. Several en- 
gravings illustrating the method of drying, packing, etc. 
The work is worth its weight in silver to every one grow- 
ing even a small plot of tobacco. 














A SPLENDID PREMIUM to any person sending six year- 
ly subscribers to Mme. Demorest’s MIRROR OF FaAsHions, 
at $1 each, before the ist of September next, will be sent a 
$5 RUNNING-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE and an extra copy of 
the MIRROR OF Fasurons, and to each subscriber the 50 cents 
worth of ExTRA PATTERNS and a Card de Visite of ‘the Liz- 
IPUTIANS and BARNUM, five in a group. 


POLAR REFRIGERATOR, 


Maintains the Pre-eminence, and has always received the 
Highest Premium over all other Refrigerators, 
LESLEY & ELLIOT, Manufacturers, 
494 Broadway, New-York. 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 


An adhesive preparation, that is insoluble in Water or Oil, 
and that will stick Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching. It will also mend broken 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, and all articles of Household use 


effectually. 
HILTON’S 


INSOLUBLE CEMENT, 


Supplied in packages from 2 ounces to 100 pounds, It is a 
Liquid, and as easily applied as Common Paste. It adheres 
Oily Substances firmly and completely, 

Can be procured at wholesale in all large cities, and at re- 
tail throughout the country. 

HILTON BROTHERS, Proprietors, Providence, R, I. 


“A Goop THInG.—Having occasion the other day to use a 
liquid Cement, we tried the article made by Hilton Brothers, 
Providence, and found it to work toacharm. We therefore 
recommend it."— Woonsocket Patriot, Feb. 6, 1863. 

CHAS, RICHARDSON & CO.,61 Broad-st., Boston, Mass., 
Agents for New-England, 
For sale in New-York by 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich-st, 
H. C. OAKLEY, 11 Park Row, 
T. HARDY, 208 Broadway. 
M. WARD, CLOSE & CO., 130 William-st. 


STAMMERING, 


y Bates’ Patent scientific appliances, the only 
uaeen nage Be for the rapid and permanent cure of Stammer- 
ing, Stuttering, &c. They received a Prize Medal at the last 
London Exhibition 
For (new Edition 09, oe ore and Draw! 
the same, address H. ARS, 277 Wes 
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GENTS WANTED.—To take orders for VIC- 

TOR’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, the acknowl 
edged Standard. Endorsed by the bgt Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Governors, Bancroft, the Historian, and by 
the Press generally.—Two volumns now ready, ex ensively 
illustrated with Bieel 5m gravings. lie by subscription on- 
ly, and_exclusive Territory given, Canvassers make from 
$50 to $100 peers week.—Send for Circular of terms, etc. Ad- 
dress . HOVEY, No. 13 Spruce-st., New-York. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded, All of these 
books may be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 
N.®B.—For books going over 1,500 miles, 18 cents extra on 
each dollars worth must be sent to us to pre-pay the extra 
postge, and in the same ratio for fractional parts of a dollar. 


American Bird Fancler .............0000- erecvecscorssocce 
Anerican Farmer's Encyclopedia Siog.0ceteepsces 
Americ an F lorist’ 8 Guide 
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Allen on the Culture ot the Grape ...........00000000 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm ook Sh Seseenescesesece 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.................06 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture..............cccescee0 
Bridgeman’s Fruit.Cultivator’s Manual.............000.. 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's ram on 
3ridgeman’s Kitchen.Garden Instructor................. 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide 
3randt’s Age of Horses* (English and German)........ 
Breck" 8 Book Oe Wa chien aaosecdepncovadeveciesic 


~~ 


os 


& hor iton’ s A. e-Grower's Guide®... ..........cce0e eee 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. 
Yadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. 
Yadd’s (Geo. H.) American*Cattle Doctor. 
Jana’s Muck Manual for-Farmers........ 
Jowning" s Cottage Residences’... . 
Jowning’s Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America**, 
JYowning’s Ladies’ Flower Garden............... 
Kastwood on the Cranberry* ...............seee0.+ > 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny*.......... 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ............ 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener ......... 
French’s Farm Drainage *...........scccccccceseces 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture 
ies COMGNED, od cacdtcosadinduonnes te : vy 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*. ..........cscccccccsccscccs 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming®*. . 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist,............ccccscssescssces 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding................ me 
Gray's Manual of Botany.............0.eeseeeeseere 
Guenon on Milch Cows........... 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 
Harris’ Insects injariom to Vegetation plain... 
ad colored Plates. 
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Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers* 
Hooper’s Dog — sei eatenoe 
Johnson on Manu 
Kemps Landscape Gardening... 
Kidder’s Bee Culture. ....... - cs .cccccsecs bisee 
Langstroth on the Hone ash apd Sosecdecocc sie sectses 
Leslie's Recipes for Coo SAK 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ........--sesccsecees od pseeséckooene 
Liebig’s Lectures on Gierniaisy sseewsecesss 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses...........-ceeee-eccceves 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C. L. Flint. 
Mayhew'’s Illustrated Horse eT SEES 3275.4 eR 
McMahon's American Gardener®............. 0 ...esssc00 es 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees....... 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy...... Soveceses 
Miles on the Horse's Foot ....... 2.22.05 
Mistakes of Educated Men.......... «+ sssses- 
National Almanac and Annual Record**.............. 
Norton’s Scientitic Agriculture ......... es 
Olcott's Sorgho and mphee id baibhoe.n6en 6 
Our Farm of Four Acres. ty Se ene 
Onion Culture**,.............. wey 
Pardee on Strawberry — 
Parlor Gardener. 
Parsons on the Kose. ..... 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer . 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves 
Phin’s big ulture vi¥eo 
er ty ysteries of Bee keeping*. shucdised 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry .............. 
Richardson on the Dog. opncees bee Séenees Jouaks ese cubveawe 
Bichardeon om the Hog Sehigsiehi ois, Suite dy 
Robins’ Produce and eady Reckoner... ........000000: 
Roos Culbariet...... ss seiscss devcc ie eteneiee 
Shepherd's Own Book . 
Skillful Housewife 
Smith's Landscape Gardening.......... 
Spencer's ‘Edneation ot Chil ren**.. 
Stewart's —— Stable Book.. 
Tobacco Cultur ie 
Todd's (8. E.) rc oung LA op a zs — Raat sties< sieve cth 
Tucker's Register Rural Affa 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s = apiee - 
Watson's American Home Garden. a 
Wood's Class Book of Botany........ 
Yale College Agricultural + gl 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse . 
ouatt and Martin on — ouses ° 
ouatt on ae re: ocepUapasenscoaes Ft 
Youstt on She oseees Beb'eee 
Youmans’ Household WINES co cikace esis Rectawe ee 


WEBSTER 
ARMY AND NAVY POCKET DICTIONARY. 


(Just published,) weighs four ounces, and contains a GENER- 
AL Pocket DIoTIONARY OF the language ; a DtcTIONARY 
oF MILITARY AND NAVAL TERMS; & DICTIONARY OF PRO- 
VERBS, PHRASES, AND OFT-QUOTED Worps, from Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, &c., with tables of Rank, 
Pay, Rations, Emoluments, Insignia of Rank, &c., in army 
and navy. Tables of Measures, Weights and Moneys of dif 
ferent nations; Fac-Similes of Flags of Commercial Nations, 
&c., &c. Price in flexible leather, marbled edges, 75c. tucks 
$1. Every officer and private, and every one desiring to un- 
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' derstand accounts of military and naval affairs, wants one. 


Sent securely by mail, post-paid, at the price. Published at 5 
and 7 Mercer-atreet, New-York, by MASON BROTHERS. 
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THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY HERALD, 


AND THE CHEAPEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
IN THE WORLD! 











THE BEST 


The twenty-seventh volume of the New-YoRK WEEKLY HERALD, the cheapest and best Family Newspaper in existence, was commenced on 


the 3d of January last. 
The proprietor and editor now devotes especial attention to all the departments of the WEEKLY HERALD, and in 


News, Literature, Fashion, War Maps, Agriculture, The Mechanic Arts, 
Sporting Matters, Financial Reports, Cattle Market Reports, Horse 
Market Reports, Business Reports, Editorials, Poetry, 


and oll other essentials of a First Class Weekly Newspaper 


IT WILL BE FOUND UNSURPASSED. 


It will be especially adapted to the requirements of a family, possessing for the fathers all the most important political, financial and commercial 
news; while for the ladies its carefully selected columns of literature of a higher order and fashionable intelligence will be found unusually interesting. 


The WEEKLY HERALD has the advantage of all the facilities of 


THE NEW-YORK DAILY HERALD, 


Which is acknowledged to be the leading newspaper of the country. For instance, the Tribune, through its managing editor, makes the follow- 


ing admission in a letter to one of its own reporters :— 
Office of the Tribune, New-York, April 28, 1862. 


* * * * * * * * ™ * * * * * * * * * * * 


My Dear Sir: bd ¢ 
The curiosity and anxiety about Yorktown is feverish, and the public like the paper best that is always giving something. 


If there is absolutely nothing to write about, drop a line and tell me that. The HERALD IS CONSTANTLY AHEAD OF US 


with Yorktown news. The battle of the 16th we were compelled to copy from it, 
Yours, very truly, Ss. H. GAY. 
+ 


THE WEEKLY HERALD CONTAINS: 


1. All the News of the week—Foreign and Domestic, Military, Political and Social—furnished by its corps of Reporters, Correspondents, and 


Contributors. 
2. Editorials grave and gay, lively and severe, commenting upon the topics of the day. The Humorous Editorials of the Heraxp are one of its 


greatest specialties. pt 
8. The best, most complete, and authentic War Maps ever published in a Newspaper. Exact, reliable minute, comprehensive, 


The Agricultural Column of the WEEKLY HERALD is universally conceded to be the most useful and, ably prepared article of the kind. Writer; 


of well known ability and experience are specially employed for this purpose. ; 
The Werkty HERALD will also contain Financial articles, carefully compiled by writers of great ability, Also reports of all the Markets, Horse, 


Cattle, Money, Dry Goods, Provisions, &c., &c., acknowledged to be the most complete and carefully edited articles of the kind appearing in any 


weekly journal, and all the odds and ends of useful information which any reader needs. 


THE WEEKLY HERALD, 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, WILL BE FURNISHED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES FOR ONE YEAR. 


ONCE E6005 EEN he AORN Fe ve Santee cmon haan OS | WAVE SIODIGS, cibcpcices vids ccckvctes coc Sikes bOuRAC CRED 
Three Copies......... DIC nines hcegtamibbneaee tine $5 | Ten Copies............+. MPT OA eS eves HB 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1.50 each. An extra copy will be sent to every club of ten, Twenty copies to one ad- 
dress, one year, $25, and any larger number at same price. An extra copy will be sent toa club of twenty. 

ADVERTISEMENTS toa limited number will be inserted in the WEEKLY HERALD. “ 

THE ‘DAILY HERALD. Three cents per copy. Ten dollars per year for three hundred and sixty-three issues, Five dollars for six months. 


Two dollars and fifty cents for three months. 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT, Editor and Proprietor, 


N. W. CORNER OF FULTON AND NASSAU 8TS., NEW-YORK CITY. 


Editors publishing the above prospectus two or three times, will be entitled to an exchange, 


THERE ARE NO TRAVELLING AGENTS for the HERALD. 
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For June, July, and August Only. 
A SPLENDID 


Special Premium. 


We know that a good Barometer is a good thing for 
every family. To the sailor a barometer is almost essen- 
tial, and the instrument is scarcely less valuable for 
Farmers. It will pay a large interest on its cost every 
year, and very often more than pay for itself in the say- 
ing of a single crop from damage by storm. We have 
received many testimonials to this effect, from those who 
have received barometers through our premium list, and 
our own experience has often demonstrated the usefulness 
of the instrument in foreshadowing the coming storm, as 
well as the approach or continuance of fine weather, when 
all appearances were in the 
contrary We 
have hitherto given asa pre 


direction. 


mium the Aneroid Barome- 
ter, because more portable 
and more readily sent by ex- 
press or otherwise than the 
common mercurial barom- 
eter. But forthe danger of 
of 


good 


breakage, we should 
course prefer any 
Mercurial Barometer as be- 
ing the most nicely accu- 
rate and unfailingly perma- 
nent. This danger of break- 
age is now obviated in the 
invention of Mr. Woodruff, 
manufactured by Charles 
Wilder at Peterboro, N. H. 
The glass tube is well pro- 
tected, and what is of great 
importance, and is indeed 
the distinguishing feature 
of the invention, is an ar- 
rangement by which the 
turning of a screw secures 
the mercury perfectly t 


os gains eee tube, 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. waichrtias been the chief 


cause of breakage .in'sfPhnsporting mercurial barome- 
TS. new weld aipenians is so perfect, that with his 
improved mode of dowble boxing, the manufactur- 
er now offers to guarantee the safe carriage of each 
instrament we may order, and to make good any chance 
loss. This guarantee places this barometer first, and 
we recommend it above all others for general use. 
The barometers are of different forms and prices, rang 
ing from $5 to $20, the price depending upen the style of 
finish. The tubes and working apparatus of those costing 
$8 to $20 are the same, and are supplied ‘with inclosed 
thermometer, vernier, etc. Fig 1. shows the $8 form. 
Fig. 2. is the $12 form, put in walnut or mahagony case, 
as desired. They are both neatly made, the $12 size being 
of course the most ornamental, and the preferable instru- 
ment on this account. 

We are glad also to announce that we have made a 
special advertising arrangement with Mr. Wilder (to con- 
tinue only from June Ist, to August 31st,) by which these 
good barometers can be supplied as premiums, on terms 
that will place them within reach of many of our readers. 
Here is our offer (the instruments to be sent direct 
from the manufactory by express, and their good qual- 
ity and safe delivery warranted by the manufacturer, 
which guarantee we agree to see made good) :— 


1st.—The $8 Barometer (Fig. 1) will be present- 
ed (with the guarantee as above) to any person who shall, be- 
tween June 1st and August 31st, send fourteen subscrib- 
ers to the American Agriculturist at $1 a year. (The sub- 
scriptions to date January or July 1863.) See next column. 





2nd.—The $12 Barometer (Fig. 2) will be pre- 


between June lst. and August 31st, send twenty subd- 
(The sub- 





scribers to the Agriculturist at $1 a year. 
scriptions to date January or July 1863. 





N.B. The subscribers can be sent in at any time be- 
tween June Ist, and August Slst: but each name for the 





special premium sheuld be speeially noted as for this. 
(te This premium is special, and applies only to sub- 
scribers received after June Ist, and before August 3lst. 








N. BB. Any person who desires to get his barometer 
at once, for use during the haying season, or otherwise, 
can send the amount ($14 or $20) and receive his instru- 









ment, and then forward the names before August 31st. 





&3- The subscriptions for the above premiums may 
date January Ist, or July Ist, that is, at the beginni@g or 
middle of the volume. Any back numbers will be supplied. 


——— @ 


Strawberry Premiums. 
LAST OFFER. 








Last Summer we distributed 40,000 Strawberry plants 
as premiums,(10 or more for each new subscriber,) sending 
them to al] parts of the country with remarkable success. 





The postage on plants will be reduced one-half after 

July 1, and we propose to send out some more good 
strawberry-plants, of the very best varieties that we can 

obtain, as premiums to those who will, during the month 

of July, procure and forward subscribers to the Agricul- 

turist, at $1 a year beginning Jan.1.or July1. The 
Triomphe de Gand will be distributed, in part. if 

nothing better or more desirable is found. After see- 

ing the fruit and observing the plants this season, we 

will announce what kinds will be sent out. The 

plants will be distributed at the proper planting season, 

from the last of August to about October Ist. ; the time 

of sending will depend upon the season, and upon the 

locality to which they are to go. Those desiring the E 
strawberry premiums, will please name the fact when a 
sending in subscribers, that their names may be put re 
down for that purpose, and they may feel assured that 
they will be liberally dealt with—at least as well as in ; 
the strawberry distribution so acceptable last year. a 
ee oe 
Grape Vine Premiums.—We have about 
2000 Dela are and Concord Grape Vines now planted out ¢ 
and growing finely, all of which we can well use on our 
own grounds. But as we have made it a point to raise 
the subscription list to the highest possible limit before E 
the middle of the volume, we still offer to send one of q 
these vines in Autumn (safely packed, and curriage pre- 

paid) to any one who will during this month (July) pro- 

cure a new subscriber at $1 to begin Jan. Ist, or July Ist, 

1863. The vines will be sent at the proper time in Autumn, 

when they will have had two seasons’ growth. 

















American Agriculturist, 7 
For the Farm, Garden, and Household. Pe 


A THoRoveH-coIne, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOLL ™ 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; oncHarD 4 
and GARDEN FRUITS; carpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOwERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
ete., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting a 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. g 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN, ‘ 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to n& 


State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the “ 
country—it is "jor the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT, ~~ 


A German edition is published, of the same size 

and price as the English, and containing all of its reading 

matier, and also its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 


















One COpy, ONE YERT........ sees sone vecceves $1 00 
Six Copies, ONE YOAr...... 6c... soesee ced coses 60 
Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 





Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents @ 
year, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
All business and other communications should be @ 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

































Hemp Brake..... -196/Tur ps, Best for Winier199 
Honey for Market.......199: Whitewash, Out Door. .197 





sented (with the above guarantee) to any person who shall, 
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ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork Cit 





























